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“Gather the Fragments ” 
By P. M. MacDonald 


" RAGMENTS! fragments!” in 
scorn we say, 

“ Only fragments, throw them away!” 

Ah! but this great world’s daily fare 

Is fragments gathered here and there: 

Not one vast field, nor one strong sea, 

Yields meat enough for all that be: 

A million meadows small in size, 

A million meres where tides ne’er rise, 

Are tilled and trolled by plow and line 

To dull our hunger when we dine. 


No ripened harvest’s amplitude 
Had he to feed the multitude : 

Only the fragments, that a child 
Brought to the desert bare and wild. 


‘‘ Gather the fragments that remain!” 

He blessed them all, and they cuntain 

The sustenance that mortals need— 

“Gather the fragments !”’ hear and heed. 
Toronto, Can. 











When Prayer Is Needed 


Those who are much with the Lord neéd to pray 
much ; and those who are little with the Lord need to 


pray much. Oxygen is needed in the blood of both 
the well and the ill. But the strenuous business man or 
the overworked housewife thinks that much prayer may 
properly be left to those whose work is more spiritual, 
and who have more time for it; while the distinct- 
ively religious worker constantly persuades himself 
that the very nature of his work makes him less 
in need of deliberate, time-consuming prayer than 
other folks. What a rebuke to both forms of mistake 
is found in this glimpse of the daily life of a tireless 
missionary, now well past seventy, whose whole life 
is given to serving the Lord, and whose duties are as 
onerous and as high-pressure as those of any Ameri- 
can ‘‘captain of industry’’: ‘*No matter how early 
the start or how cold and comfortless and hurried the 
journey-preparations, Dr. Corbett takes plenty of 


time to pray, and has a deliberate strength-giving 
meeting—a ‘morning watch’ with his Lord—before 
all else.’’ Men's ‘‘spiritual’’ work would be more 
blessed, and their ‘‘secular’’ work more effective, if 
this simple method of starting the day were as unvary- 
ing as the morning meal. Plenty of persons take time 
for prayer when it- is convenient to do so. Few do it 
when it is inconvenient. But inconvenient prayer is 
the greatest time-saver and trouble-smoother there is. 


x 
Criticism that Counts for Most 


Unspoken criticism—by act, rather than by word 
—is the most effective kind. It points out the fault, 
shows a better way, and avoids injured feelings, all 
at once, when we quietly do what the other is failing 
todo. Scrupulous neatness rebukes the untidy of- 
fender ; a tactful changing of the conversation from 
the shortcomings of an absent one to his good qualities 
will be remembered long after the spoken reproof 
would have been forgotten. So in other lines ; it is 
almost always possible to substitute the better way of 
criticism for the poorer. Of course, example is always 
harder than speech, which is only another reason for 
its greater effectiveness. 


-— 


Pity that Is Poisonous 

Pity may rightfully be exercised in any direction 
save one: toward self. Pity is said to be akin to love, 
and we are to love all men, even our enemies ; but 
we are not to love self. A prominent statesman and 
sound counselor of young men has said: ‘‘ Never 
pity yourself. Self-pity begins a sickness of the soul 
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from which few recover.’’ Probably we have all 
dabbled in self-pity enough to know something of its 
enervating, poisonous effects. It is to the moral sys- 
tem what the grip is to the physical, in its insidious 
power to impair vital organs and sometimes to wreck 
everything. For when we begin to pity ourselves we 
dwell upon the things in our life that seem to us unjust 
and undeserved ; and no man ever bettered his con- 
dition by concentrating his mind on his injustices, 
The way to get well is to get your mind off your dis- 
ease. The way to forge ahead in life is to think of 
your opportunity and privilege, not your handicap. 
When we do that, we shall not have time for self-pity. 


Hx 
The Power of Doing Without 


‘To have what we want is riches, but to be able 
to do without it is power.’ To be the possessor of a 
perfect body is a great blessing, but it will mean 
more if one rises above physical lacks and does great 
things. It is well known that George Matheson, 
preacher, poet, and author, became almost totally 
blind during his school-days and never regained his 
sight. But perhaps those who know this have not 
realized that Matheson might never have seen so 
clearly his ‘‘ Portraits of Christ,’’ or that he might not 
have given us ‘‘O Love that wilt not let me go,’’ 
if he had had his sight crowded with the things of 
sense. He was able to ‘‘trdce the rainbow through 
the rain,’’ and he knew 

‘* The promise is not vain, 
That morn shall tearless be,’’ 


because he had been alone with his Master. Lim- 
itations are only spurs to a determintd soul, 


Doing Right Because It Is Right 


OING right because it is right, and for the sake 
of the God of right alone, is the only right rule 
of life. It was the glory of Christ's life that it 

was a life of perfect right-doing. He perfectly ful- 
filled all righteousness. He could say of his life before 
God: ‘‘I do always those things that are pleasing to 
him.’’ By his perfect right-doing he proved to men 
his participation in the divine nature, which is Right. 
‘*The very works that I do,’’ he declared, ‘‘ bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.’’ Our 
Lord did-only what was right, and he showed himself 
to be the Son of God by the way he infallibiy discov- 
ered and unfailingly did that which was perfectly right. 

This must be our fundamental law. It is right to 
ask advice of others, to consider their views, to 
measure the consequences of different courses of action. 
We should leave no means of inquiry or investigation 
unused in order to be sure of what is right. But, once 
we have found it, we are to do it just because it is right, 
not because of what others say about it, or because of 
what its consequences may be. Friends may counsel 
against our folly. They did in the case of Christ. 
The consequences of what we do may be disastrous. 
They were in Jesus’ case. But all this is of no signi- 
ficance whatever. What is right? That is all we 
need to ask. The right thing is the only thing to be 
considered. 


‘* ¢ If it is right, there is no other way!’ 
Brave words to speak, and braver still to live ; 
A flag to guide the battle of each day, 
A motto~that will peace and courage give. 


‘¢ ¢ Tf it is right, there is no other way !’ 
Wise words, that clear the tangles from the brain ; 
Pleasure may whisper, doubt may urge delay, 
And self may argue, but it speaks in vain. 


‘* « Tf it is right, there is no other way !’ 
This is the voice of God, ‘the call of truth ; 
Happy the man who hears it to-ohéy, 
And follows upward, onward, from his youth.”’ 


‘*T can’t be sure as to what is right,’’ some say. 
But that is the widest possible error. ‘*The word is 
very nigh unto thee,’’ is true of all duty. Some right 
deed is never out of sight of each one of us. However 
much there may be doubtful, there is within the field of 
vision of every séul at least one unmistakably right 
thing. If we will do that, other things will appear in 
God’s own order. The thing which God has set for 
us which is the right thing is never far off. ‘It is 
not in heaven,’’ God says to us as he said of old, 
‘*that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, 
that we may doit? Neither is it beyond the sea, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we 
may do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.”’ 

To this law of life, right as right to be done because 
it is right, we must cling as the one supreme law. 
What the public says or thinks is of no consequence 
to us. The public’s opinion in favor or tolerance of 
any course of action does not make it right if it is not 
right. In a recent suit against a great corporation for 
alleged wrong acts, a sales agent of the corporation 
told the prosecuting attorney that he thought the 
company which he represented had carried on busi- 
ness ‘‘in an ethical way.”’ 

‘*Do you think it was ethical to run sham com- 
panies with dummy directors in order to mislead the 
people as to the true character of the business ?’’ 
asked the attorney. 

The agent said that he did not believe that the 
company had done so. 

‘«Well,’’ persisted the attorney, ‘‘do you believe 
that it was ethical to use false gauges in measuring 
up competitive shipments ?’’ 

The agent made no direct reply. 

‘*Well, do you believe that it was ethical to bribe 
railroad employees to give secret information ?"' 
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‘*I don’t think that the company did that,’’ the 
agent repeated ; and finally he gave this definition 
of the word ‘ethical’? as he had used it: “I 
think,’’ said he, ‘that if many other business men 
did business in that way, and if there was no public 
outcry against it, that would be ethical.’’ 

On that basis, what is ‘‘ethical’’ is not necessarily 
right. For that is right which God approves and 
which is in harmony with the character of God, and 
often this is something very different from that which 
business men allow, and against which there is no 
public outcry. Right demands to be done, whatever 
men may deem ‘‘ethical.’’ The ‘‘ethical’’ men may 
sneer at it and call it ‘* Puritanical,’’ but if it is right 
then it is to be done in the face of whatever opposes it. 

The bitterness of the consequences is to be no de- 
terrent. This is a moral universe, and nothing turns 
out well but that which is right ; yet for a time the right 
may seem to be turning out very ill. Our Lord did right 
and was crucified. Through all the ages men have done 
right and have been in the minority for it. Even if 
temporal adversity and suffering follow right-doing, 
right is to be done. Some time ago a correspondent 
quoted in Notes on Open Letters wrote that he had 
adopted tithe-giving, in the conviction that it was an 
eternal, unrepeatled and unrepealable principle, and he 
added that he held to this conviction in spite of the 
fact that business reverses and family sickness had 
combined, since he began tithing, to make his financial 
condition far worse than it had ever been before. A 
New York reader was so impressed by this view that 
he wrote that in consequence he had decided to begin 
to use the tithing system, ‘That letter,’’ he said, ‘‘ was 
more inspiring than ten letters showing an increase of 
temporal prosperity.’’ The sight of men doing right 
because it is right, regardless of its cost, is the most ex- 
hilarating sight in the world. 

Some people will be pretty sure to be offended if 
we do right ever and invariably as a law of life. The 
Devil will be deeply offended. He never does right 
for right’s sake, and he does not like to see people 
doing it. And often a bank president or a tradesman or 
a minister or any other man will have to do rightin the 
face of some friend’s wish that he do wrong. But it 
is far better to give such offense than to affront God 
and imperil our own souls by denying God, as we 
must deny him in rejecting the right. Sometimes the 
inducement to do wrong will be overwhelming, but 
the offer is fraudulent. . It can not pay not to do right. 
If it pays financially, we shall have to make up for it 
in other ways that will be extortionate. We may gain 
the whole world, but the chances are that we shall do 
nothing of the sort ; and if we do gain the whole world, 
we shall lose our own souls. 

‘*His name was Tesson,’’ says Mr, Alexander F. 
Irvine, in one of his life stories, ‘‘—he was a carpenter 
with a career. I met him in a sort of underground 
dug-out in Cherbourg a few years ago. When Jean 
Francois Millet left the old farm at Gruchy and be- 
gan his career as an artist, he entered the studio of an 
artist in Cherbourg. He wanted canvas stretched, of 
course, and Tesson the carpenter was called in. Of 
all the artists Tesson had ever worked for, this one 
seemed the most hopeless. Tesson chuckled to him- 
self as he reached the street with his first order. 
‘To think that that clodhopper, with his calico shirt 
and wooden shoes, imagines he can paint!’ Tesson 
compared himself with Millet—much to the latter's 
disadvantage. Tesson wore white linen and leather 
shoes. He had been to school and was proud of his 
success there. He felt himself to be the intellectual 
superior of Millet—indeed, superior in every way. 
‘If the universe was operated in decent order,’ he 
said to himself, ‘the clodhopper would be making 
canvases for me!’ 

‘«One day he got paints, brushes, and canvas, and 
in a quiet corner of his workshop began to paint. 
His efforts covered nearly a year. He had watched 
Millet, and perhaps unconsciously had carried away 
something of his style. Anyway, one day a friend 
saw a lot of sketches on Tesson’s bench and at once 
said, ‘Ah, so you've got some of Millet’s pictures 
here!’ ‘No!’ said Tesson, ‘they are my own.’ 
‘Well,’ said his friend, ‘all I know is that they are 
just like his, and just as good, and if you are hard up 
at any time you can sign his name on them and get 
a neat sum, for they say the big clodhopper is to be a 
genius.’ , 

‘*Tesson had spent much time on his new voca- 
tion. He had almost entirely given up carpentering. 
He was hard up and needed money. One day, when 
the pinch of hunger came, he signed ‘J. F. Millet’ 
on three pictures and sold them to Baron De 
Tocqueville. 

‘«Tesson was convicted and thrown into jail. 

‘« Meantime, the ‘clodhopper’ had gone to Paris, 
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then to Barbizon, where he blazed a pathway all his 
own in the world of art. A peasant he was born and 
a peasant he remained. When Tesson came out of 
jail he took up his trade again, but the public didn't 
want his work. He was known as a ‘fake artist,’ 
and throughout the years he struggled to get a foot- 
hold, but in vain. Again he turned to canvas, and 
when I saw him he was painting little marine views, 
which he sold to travelers for a franc apiece. 

‘« There were tears in his eyes when he told me of 
the struggle he had the day he signed Millet’s name. 
‘I needed bread,’ he said, ‘but I could have waited. 
I painted the name Millet ten or more times, Every 
time I blotted it out and signed my own—so I went 
on painting in and painting out his name and my 
own. I think I must have struggled for a whole day, 
but at last his name remained and I got my bread, 
but, O God ! if the world could ever know the hunger 
of heart and soul I have suffered for thirty-five years !’ 

‘« «Why didn’t you go away from Cherbourg?’ I 
asked. 


-*€*T did once,’ he said. ‘I went to Paris but I 


could not get away from myself!’,.. 
‘*He took another picture from the drawer. It 
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was a copper plate—he had spent several years on 
it—a scratch now and a scratch again. It was a 
picture of a shop; a man stood in the middle of the 
floor. He seemed.in doubt or in indecision. Out- 
side the fast-closed door stood an angel with a wand. 
There was an atmosphere of mystery in it. He 
watched my face as-I' scanned it. 

‘¢* What does it mean ?’ I asked him. 

‘««The angel came once,’ he said, ‘and the door 
was shut! It has been open ever since, but she re- 
turns not,’’’ ‘ 

Peace and power are with the life lived in loyalty 
to the right for its own sake. That life is above all 
vacillation and whimsical mood. It has a pole-star. 
And the life of right-doing is not only the life of rest, 
the life which needs no scheming and leaves no re- 
grets, it is also the abundant life, the life of joy and 
delight. New things are ever coming to it, and they 
are free from every taint and thorn. 

If any are harassed and confused, let them pause 
and think. There is One who is steady and unmoved. 
He is the God of Right.. Let us rise up into his im- 
movable steadfastness simply by doing, by his grace 
and at his word, what is right, only what is right. 





Is the Second Adam 
Greater than the First ? 


Men will never cease to be interested in the 
question as to what kind of start God gives to every 
new human life that he creates. It is not merely a 
speculative question ; it has an intensely practical 
bearing on the attitude of parents and teachers toward 
young children. Shall we, in our training, assume 
that the new-born child belongs at the start to God or 
to the Devil? Because of the vital importance of our 
ascertaining the right answer, the Editor very gladly 
publishes a letter received from a prominent clergyman 
in the South, who writes : 


I have just been sitting at the feet of your beloved father. A 
little while ago I picked up the late volume from his pen, ‘‘ Our 
Misunderstood Bible.’ My eye caught the title of Chapter 21, 
‘*Are Children Born Condemned or Redeemed?"’ I turned 
to the chapter and read it with great interestand great profit. 
I have nowhere seen so satisfactory a statement of the truth 
which it discusses, I subscribe with great heartiness to the 
positions taken by your father. Unhappily, however, the horti- 
ble dogma which he exposes so mercilessly ‘isnot ‘dead: Matiy 
earnest Christians are still held in thraldom.by:it..' I wish that 
that chapter might be reproduced in an inexpensive booklet 
and given the widest possibie circulation. I am sure that in 
its treatment of the truth many devout hearts would find peace 
and rest. Why can this not be done? 


In order to do as this Southern friend suggests, a 
portion of that chapter by H. Clay Trumbull is now 
given wider circulation than a leaflet would be likely 
to have, by its publication in this issue of the Times, 
on page 76. May it help to give many anew view of 
the all-conquering power of God's love ! 


a 


When Church Entertain- 
ments are Desirable as 
It is a great deal easier for an Editor to foresee 
misunderstandings of editorial statements than it is 
for him to forestall such misunderstandings. : An in- 
stance of this comes out of the recent discussion of the 
harm and unworthiness of church fairs and pay-enter- 
tainments, when an Illinois reader raises this objection 
to the Times’ position : 

I am an interested reader of The Sunday School Times, 
and have found no other paper devoted to good morals and 
Christian education with editorials as well written and as help- 
ful. But in your Notes on Open Letters I have thought that 
you have not been broad-minded in your criticism and con- 
demnation of church socials and suppers. There are advantages 
to be gained in a church's meeting together in a social way. It 
is helpful to a young people’s society to give a good literary 
entertainment. Is it any better to prepare the supper or the 
light refreshments and eat, than to prepare and ask a just 
equivalent? | find that persons outside the church prefer 
coming .when they are allowed the privilege of paying. Isn't 
it an added opportunity of helping these people when we meet 
them socially ? 

Of course it is. The Sunday School Times believes 
heart and soul in church socials and suppers and 
entertainments ; and it sees no objection under the 
sun, but oftentimes positive gain, in letting those who 
reap the many benefits from such innocent and desir- 
able good times defray the expenses out of their own 
pockets. The Times has never, to the knowledge of 
its Editor, published a syllable against the right kind 
of church suppers, sociables, or entertainments, whether 





of the ‘‘free’’ or ‘*pay’’ kind. On the contrary, the 
Editor tried to forestall this very misunderstanding by 
writing, in the Open Letter comment on ‘‘ Cleansing 
Modern Temples,’’ in the issue of January 11 : 

‘« Let no one mistakenly suppose that church socia- 
bles, suppers, or entertainments of any legitimate 
sort which are intended to increase Christian fellow- 
ship without raising money, are open to this criticism. 
Such helps to the social life of the church have a 
proper and higher important place in the. church. 
They may even be conducted on the pay-basis, if it is 
distinctly understood that the money paid goes only 
to. defray the expenses of the affair, and that no-one 
is asked to participate in order to replenish the Lord’s 
treasury. Here isasharp and vital line of distinction.*’ 

Now.does the Illinois reader, and do others who may 
have made the same mistake of supposing that the 
Times was denouncing aids to the social life of the 
church, catch the point? Is the clean-cut line. of 
vital distinction perfectly clear? For when it is, one 
need never be in doubt as to whether a proposed 
‘‘affair’’ is harmful or helpful. Here is the line : 

Keep your socials and suppers and entertainments 
clear of money-raising. Keep clear of amy money- 
raising plan that offers any return—save the conscious- 
ness of duty done—to those who contribute. Have 
socials and suppers and entertainments a-plenty,— 
they are a blessed: means of Christian fellowship ; 
make them as expensive as you think best, and let 
those who enjoy them pay for them, if you wish to. 
But if the participants pay 15 cents, or 25 cents, or 50 
cents, for a supper or an entertainment, then either 
spend every bit of each 15, or 25, or §0 cents on that 
supper or entertainment, or return what is left over to 
those who paid it. Don’t let there be any talk about 
‘*giving to the Lord’’ when folks buy supper or 
tableaux tickets. When you want peuple to give, ask 
them to give, a hundred cents on the dollar, and give 
them nothing back but a promise of God's blessing. 
When you want them to buy, ask them to buy, and 
give them back full value, a hundred cents’ worth for 
every dollar they spend. But don’t mix ‘‘buy’’ and 
‘*give’’ in your appeals to the church or to the world. 
Win the world and the church, by the bait of in- 
nocent social gatherings, to the high standard of keep- 
ing their purchases separate from their gifts. 


<p? 
From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


OST merciful God, grant us the double grace of fervent 
desire and decisive choice. Our devotion is so pale 
and languid. We are too prone to reserve our passions 

for small and false occasions. To our enervated spirits the 
commanding interests of the Kingdom seem so remote and un- 
inspiring. Lord, forgive.us this strange folly, this distressing 
sin. Awaken us, we pray, to feel the great facts most, and to 
put them first... . Even when, for the moment, we do awake 
to life and righteousness as momentous interests, we hesitate 
to choose ; we prove slow in flinging our resolve and our ener- 
gies into this service. We confess and deplore this apathy 
and sluggishness, and we look to thee to ransom us from 
slavery to it.... Make us ever gentle in’ our judgments on 
men, and in our behavior toward men; but grant us grace to 
be relentless in fighting sin, and resolute in following Jesus. 
We would be swift and eager in the great pursuit, and keen in 
capturing men for our King. ... Blessed Saviour, work within 
us ‘the compelling purpose that sees nothing, feels nothing, 
knows nothing, but to do the Father's will. 
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surprises to the archeologist and his- 
torian, as well as to the student of the 
Old Testament. The latest discovery 
has been that of a series of Jewish 
documents written by the contempo- 
raries of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
throwing unexpected light‘on the later 
historical books of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The town of Assuan, the Seveneh of Ezekiel 29: 10, 
is built at the southern frontier of Egypt, and imme- 
diately opposite to it lies the little island of Elephan- 
tiné. An important city once stood at the southern 
end of Elephantiné, from which came the Pharaohs 
of the fifth and sixth dynasties, and which lasted 
Its 
site is now marked by mounds which for many years 
past have yielded a rich harvest to the ‘‘sebakhin,"’ 
—that is to say, the. searchers for the nitrogenous 
dust which is used as manure in Egypt. Hundreds 
of potsherds have been found in them, covered with 
Greek writing, and containing receipts for the pay- 
ment of taxes in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
One or two ‘‘ostraca,’’ as these inscribed potsherds 
are called, have also been found with Aramaic in- 
scriptions upon them instead of Greek. The alpha- 
bet of the inscriptioris was that used by the Jews in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era, 
while the language of them resembled the so-called 
biblical Chaldee. ‘But they were very difficult to 
decipher, owing to their broken and obliterated con- 
dition and the very small number that were known. 

Seven years ago I rescued from the hands of the 
‘«sebakhin,’’ who were about to destroy them, two of 
these ostraca, larger and more legible than usual, with 
a papyrus that had been discovered along with them. 
The papyrus proved to be a document written in the 
Aramaic (or ‘‘Chaldee’’) dialect and alphabet, by 
Jews who were settled at Assuan and Elephantiné, 
where they carried on the business of banking ard 
money-lending under the Persian kings. The per- 
sons mentioned on the ostraca were the same as those 
whose names occurred in the papyrus. 


Persia’s Friendliness to Judaism Strikingly Proved 


Three years later the ‘‘ sebakhin’’ made a still more 
important discovery. A wooden box was found, con- 











taining a number of large papyrus rolls all tied round, 


with string which was fastened with clay seals. The 
rolls were bought by Lady William Cecil and Mr. 
Mond, who gave them to the Cairo Museum, and 
Mr. Mond generously bore all the expenses of their 
publication, which was undertaken by Mr. Cowley 
and myself. The documents were all dated, the 
earliest in the reign of Xerxes I (471 B.C.), the latest 
in that of Darius II (411 B.C.), and they all belonged 
to the Jewish colony at Assuan. This colony was 
large and wealthy, and owned a good deal of house- 
property in Elephantiné. The papyri throw consider- 
able light on the laws under which they lived, more 
especially upon those relating to marriage and inheri- 
tance, and they also explain the origin of -biblical 


‘* Chaldee,’’ which was the official Aramaic language - 


of the western provinces of the Persian empire, as 
spoken and written by Jews. But the most curious 
fact disclosed by the papyri is that there was a temple 
of Yahu—the Jehovah of tlie Authorized Version—by 
the side of the public street in Elephantiné, where 
the stated ritual and sacrifices of the Mosaic law were 
performed. The temple was not a synagogue, but a 
temple like that of Jerusalem, or the temple after- 
ward built by Onias at Tel el-Yehudiya in northern 
Egypt, for which therefore, as we now know, there 
had already been a precedent. 

The discovery of the ‘‘Assuan Papyri’’ at once 
excited the attention of the learned world, and in 1904 
I superintended some excavations for the Egyptian 
Service of Antiquities on the spot where they were 
said to have been found. But unfortunately I was 
obliged to close the work after a few days, as the sea- 
son was getting late, the Nile was low, and I had to 
return to El-Kab in order to finish the excavations I 
had been carrying on there for some years with Mr. 
Somers Clarke. A year or two later, however, the 
German and French governments obtained conces- 
sions by which the mounds of Elephantiné were 
divided between them, and in the spring of ‘1907 ‘a 
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German expedition under Dr. Rubensohn was ex- 
ploring the northwestern portion of them, while the 
eminent French scholar, Professor Clermont-Ganneau, 
was at work at the southeastern end, The place 
where the papyri had been found fell within the Ger- 
man lines, and here, accordingly, further discoveries 
of even greater interest awaited the explorers. 

In the ruins of two adjoining houses two collections 
of papyrus rolls were again found, all belonging to 
the Jewish colony, and written in Aramaic. Among 
them are narratives and poems or psalms which have 
not yet been thoroughly examined. But three of them 
have turned out to be of such surpassing historical 
interest that their editor, Professor Sachan, deter- 
mined to publish them at once. 

Two of the papyri are copies of the same document, 
a memorial sent by the Jews of Elephantiné to Bagoas, 
the governor of Judea, complaining that their temple 
there had been plundered and destroyed, while the 
third contains the order for its restoration. The me- 
morial is dated November, 408 B.C., only twenty- 
four years after Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem 
(Neh. 13 : 6), and is written in the name of ‘‘ Zedo- 
niah and hiscompanions, the priests in Elephantiné.’’ 
It begins by praying that ‘‘our Lord, the God of 
Heaven,'’ may grant peace to Bagoas, and ‘‘ mercy 
in the sight of King Darius,’’ and goes on to say that 
the priests of the Egyptian god Khnub, or Khnum, 
had taken ‘advantage of the temporary absence of the 
Persian governor of Assuan to bribe his deputy, 
Vidrang, who accordingly had given permission for 
the Jewish temple in Elephantiné to be destroyed. 
Thereupon Vidrang’s son, who was in command of 
the garrison, ‘‘led out the Egyptians. with other 
forces,’ ‘‘they entered this temple and razed it to 
the ground, breaking in pieces the pillars of stone.’’ 
They also destroyed its ‘‘seven great gates of hewn 
stone,’’ as well as ‘‘ the bronze hinges of the doors,’’ 
and ‘‘they burnt with fire’’ the roof of cedar-wood 
and the stucco of the walls. ‘‘ And the bowls of gold 
and silver, and whatever else was in the temple, they 
took and appropriated to themselves.’’ Then comes 
the important statement.that the temple had been 
built ‘in the days of the kings of Egypt,’’ before the 
Persian conquest, so that its builders must have been 
either the Jews who came into Egypt with Jeremiah, 
or their sons. ‘*When Cambyses came up into 
Egypt,’’ the memorial goes on to say, ‘‘ he found this 
temple built ; and, though the temples of the gods of 
Egypt were, overthrown, no one injured anything in 
this temple.’ In these words we have a complete 
verification of the favorable attitude toward Jewish 
worship and religion ascribed by the Old Testament 
writers to the Persian kings. 


Ezra and Nehemiah Confirmed 

After the destruction of their temple, the Jews at 
Assuan and Elephantiné, with their wives and chil- 
dren, ‘‘ put on sackcloth, and fasted, and prayed to 
Yahu, the God of Heaven,’’ who heard their prayer, 
and punished the evil-doers, Vidrang losing all his 
possessions, and ‘‘all the men who wished evil 
against this temple’’ being slain. Meanwhile, the 
Jews had written ‘‘ to Jehohanan, the high priest, and 
his companions, the priests in Jerusalem, and to Os- 
tanes, his brother, whose [Jewish] name is Anani, and 
to the nobles of the Jews ; but they sent no letter’’ 
in reply. Jehohanan is called Johanan in Nehemiah 
12: 22, and a few years later was heavily fined by 
Bagoas for the murder of his brother in the temple at 
Jerusalem. As he returned no answer to the commu- 
nication from Egypt, the Elephantiné Jews deter- 
mined to apply directly to Bagoas, telling him that if 
he would give permission for the restoration of their 
sanctuary ‘‘we will offer meal-offerings and frankin- 
cense and burnt-offerings upon the altar of Yahu the 
God in thy name. And we will pray for thee at all 
times, we and our wives and our children, and all the 
Jews who are here, if thou doest thus, until this tem- 
ple is rebuilt. And thou shalt have a portion before 
Yahu, the God of Heaven, from every one who offers 
to Him burnt-offering and sacrifices, of the value of 
one thousand silver talents."’ The memorialists con- 
clude by saying that they have already written on the 
matter to Delaiah and Shelemiah, ‘‘the sons of Sana- 
ballat, the governor of Samaria,'’ whose date, which 
has been disputed, is thus finally fixed. 
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There is no space here for discussing the many 
questions which this remarkable document raises. At 
all events, it proves that the prohibition to erect a 
temple and carry on the regular temple service else- 
where than in the central sancwary at Jerusalem was 
not considered to be binding outside Palestine itself. 
But we can easily understand that the high priest and 
his companions at Jerusalem would not be anxious to 
see the Elephantiné temple restored. That it was re- 
built, however, we learn from the third papyrus, 
which contains the answer of Bagoas, and reads as 
follows : ‘* Thou shalt say in Egypt before Arsames 
[the governor] concerning the altar-house of the God 
of Heaven, which was built before our time, before 
Cambyses, in Elephantiné, which Vidrang .. . de- 
stroyed in the fourteenth year of King Darius, that it 
is to be rebuilt in its place as it was before, and that 
meal-offerings and frankincense shall be offered upon 
this altar, as was done formerly.”’ 

The answer of the Persian government shows how 
true to historical fact are the statements of the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah in regard ‘to the relations be- 
tween the Persian kings and their Jewish subjects. 
The Jews and their religion, it is clear, were looked 
upon with special favor at the Persian court. As 
orders were issued for the restoration of the temple at 
Jerusalem, so a similar.order was issued for the resto- 
ration of that at Elephantiné as soon as the story of 
its destruction became known to the higher authori- 
ties. So, too, when the temples of Egypt had been 
plundered and overthrown by Cambyses, that of the 
Jews at Elephantiné alone remained umtouched. 
Henceforward skeptical criticism will have to keep its 
hands off the official documents contained in these two 
historical books of the Old Testament. 

Cairo, Ecypr. 
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Radio - Active Texts 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


X. ** Ye are the body of Christ ’’—Rom. 12 : 27 


UT a tilled field and the husbandman, the seed 
and the sower, the architect and the builder, 
the living stones joined to the corner-stone, the 

true vine and the connected branches, the sheep and 
the shepherd, do not sufficiently represent the close and 
intimate relation between Christ and his church. So 
Paul says, ‘‘Ye are the body of Christ’’—your feet 
are to run his errands, your hands are to do his work, 
your tongues to speak his words, and all your impulses 
and movements are to be suggested and controlled 
by Christ as the indwelling soul. As Tennyson says, 
** Our wills are ours, to make them thine.”’ 
We are not machines, but personal entities, in as close 
relations with God as the body and the soul. He is 
closer than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

The word ‘‘soma’’ (body) is one of eminent 
meaning. It means a sound whole, or perfection. It 
is fit to express the spiritual body. It is so excel- 
lent that one can be exhorted to glorify God in his 
body. It can be a fit temple for the Holy Ghost. 
Then the whole body shall be full of light. It is 
even a term suitable to be applied to the body of 
Christ's glory in the upper world. 

Thus being called the body of Christ gives an ex- 
ceedingly exalted idea of our intimate and blessed 
relation to him. It also shows the relation of one 
member to another. : 

UnIveksiTy Park, Co, 





Earlier instalments of this series of ‘‘ Radio-Active Texts,”’ by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the Times of August ro, 31, September 14, 
October 19, 26, November 9, December 14, 21, and February 8. Others 
will appear in forthcoming issues. 


we 
The Honesty of Owning Up 


By Eleanor Root 


we E IS one of the few human beings I have 


known who will often in the heat of an argu- 

ment see and straightway confess that he is 
in the wrong, instead of trying to shift his ground or 
use any other device of vanity.’’ said George Eliot. 

Why is it people are so loth to admit that they are 
in the wrong? They deceive no one by ‘holding 
out,’’ and yet it is apparently too much of a strain on 
their honesty, not to say decency, to admit frankly 
when they are in error. 

There is no one but feels the refreshingness of a 
spirit stanch enough to be true in ‘‘ word contests,'’ 
yet few there are who are not willing to leave to others 
this ingenuousness ! 

Boston. 
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Are Children Born Condemned or Redeemed ? 


By the late H. Clay Trumbull 
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bi S IN Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 

be made alive’’ (1 Cor. 15:22). Simple 

and intelligible as this statement of the apos- 
tle to the heathen people seems to be, it has been a 
cause of much difference and discussion among Bible 
students and theologians for centuries. It is bysmany 
held to be a sweeping and general statement, not to 
be taken literally. By others it is accepted as indi- 
cating, in its fulness, the abounding love of God for 
the human race. In view of its importance and of 
the wide differences of opinion as to its general mean- 
ing, the truth as to this statement is always worthy of 
consideration. 

It was in love—which God is—that as the crowning 
act of creation God formed man in his own image, as 
the head and representative of the human race, giv- 
ing him high privileges, and enjoining upon him obe- 
dience to specific law as the cost of preserved life. 
Adam, knowing the cost, deliberately and wilfully 
sinned and incurred the ‘‘ wages of sin.’’ In that sin 
of Adam the race of man, of which he was the head, 
came under condemnation. But God's love never 
failed or wavered. While the first pair, the twain- 
one, were yet alone in the condemned race, God in 
his love gave promise and assurance of redemption ; 
and when the first child was born to that condemned 
and redeemed head of the race, it was born into a re- 
deemed race. 

Of course, there are sad consequences of former 
transgressions which increase the weakness and tempt- 
ability to sin of the children of sinning parents, but 
all that is not wilful or deliberate transgression, nor 
does it merit condemnation. 

In 1868, by special request, I read an essay on 
‘Childhood Conversion’’ before the Massachusetts 
State Convention of Sunday-school teachers at Wo- 
burn, As I took my seat on the platform, after 
reading the essay, a hearer in the body of the house 
called out : 

‘¢ Will the speaker inform us how young a chil 
can be Christ’s own ?"’ 

‘It is not for me to fix the day or the hour,’’ I 
said. ‘* But for my own conviction I can say that 
my youngest child is not yet twelve hours old ; and 
I have no doubt that he has been Christ's a considera- 
ble time.’’ 

A cchild had been born to me in Hartford about 
eleven o'clock the night before ; and I had taken the 
midnight train for Boston just after that. It was after 
this remark that a prominent Baptist pastor of Boston 
came to me and said : 

‘‘You take the right view of the case, Brother 
Trumbull, I heard a good Baptist doctor of divinity 
say years ago, ‘John the Baptist preached Christ 
while still in the womb.’’’ (See Luke 1:15, 41, 
44.) I thought of that remark when later I heard 
Dr. Horace Bushnell say in an interdenominational 
meeting of clergymen, in his peculiar phrase : 

‘¢] don’t know what right we've got to say that a 
child can’t be born again before he’s born the first 
time.”’ 


Light on the Subject from the Bible 


In consequence of my early training on the subject, 
I had long been in doubt as to the personal relation of 
children to Christ before they are old enough to make 
an intelligent choice of him as their Saviour. I heard 
it so many times said in the pulpit or prayer-meeting, 
and I so often read it in religious papers and -books, 
that children are born as lost souls, that I actually 
came to believe that there was some truth in that 
horrible dogma. Even after my marriage and the 
birth of my first two children I had not been wholly 
released from this: unreasonable and unbiblical error. 

My first real light on the subject of God's loving 
plans for children and of his thoughts of them when 
he was purposing to repair the wrong wrought for 
them by our first father, Adam, came through the 
suggestion to me of the meaning of inspired words in 
Malachi. The persons who pointed me to this passage 
were the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon and the 
Rev. Dr. William W. Patton, both of whom had been 
personally helped through seeing the light from this 
passage after suffering in the darkness under the 
shadow of the old popular dogma, 

Malachi (2 : 15), speaking of the covenant union by 
which husband and wife are made one, says: ‘‘ And 


\ left no doubt on. this point. 





At the suggestion of a prominent southern 
clergyman and editor, whose letter is given 
in “Notes on Open Letters,” this chapter 
from Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘Our Misunder- 
stood Bible,” ig now published for the first 
time in The Sunday School Times. Only 
about one-fourth of the chapter is given here, 
however; the book treats the subject with 
great fulness, and shows incidentally that it 
is happily not a question on which denomi- 
national differences make a separation, but 
that the view of Christ’s redeeming power 
here urged has long been held by members 
of various branches of the church. 





did he not make one?... And wherefore one? ‘He 
sought a godly seed.’’ The very purpose of God in 
marriage among his dear ones is the increase of 
*«godly seed’’; not as children who start life as lost, 
or condemned, children who when they grow up may 
be won to Christ as heathen are won through mission- 
aries, but are from the first a ‘‘godly seed,’’ godly 
children of covenant parents, The recognition of this 
truth put the unity of the family in a new light to me; 
and also the position and privilege of the children of 
believing parents in God's sight and plan. 

Then as I recognized this glad truth, I was met with 
the claim that in consequence of the sin of the first 
Adam, all children—even of believing parents—are 
born condemned, and must be lost sinners unless they 
individually turn from death to life, from Satan to the 
Saviour. At this I longed to believe that as much for 
good was wrought to the race by the Second Adam as 
had been wrought for evil by the first Adam. I had 
been brought up to believe that Christ was more, not 
less, than Adam in both his work and his influence. 
If I had been mistaken as to this I must learn Bible 
truth all over again. Then I newly turned to the 
Bible for light on this subject. I saw that the Scriptures 
The pervasive, cleansing 
power of Christ for good was every way greater than 
that of evil wrought to'the race by Adam. In conse- 
quence of this, ‘‘ where sin abounded [through Adam] 
grace [through Christ] did abound more exceedingly’’ 
(Rom. 5 : 20). 


A Much-Quoted and Misapplied Passage 

From this new starting-point I studied the Scriptures 
with added profit and gratitude, finding them fully 
consistent with the, to me, freshly-disclosed truth, in 
preference to the old error, by whomsoever taught or 
held. It proved to me that there is a new covenant 
of grace, bringing light and life to such as me and 
mine. And now I am confident that through God's 
love in Jesus Christ every child of Adam's descend- 
ants comes into being as free from guilt and its. con- 
demnation as Adam was created. Of course there are 
all the added tendencies toward sin, and. all the 
physical and mental weaknesses which grow out of 
wrong habits indulged by successive generations of 
human parents; but spiritually every human child 
starts as free and with as much ground for: hope as 
Adam started. ” 

A favorite perversion of Scripture by those who 
deny or belittle Christ's redemption of Adam's con- 
demned posterity is an ejaculation of the Psalmist in 
one of the penitential psalms : 


** Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity : 
And in sin did my mother conceive me.’’ 
(Psa. 51: 5.) 

This psalm is supposed to have been written by 
David when he had been personally guilty of yielding 
to lust, and of committing adultery and murder, and 
of showing himself faithless and treacherous to a 
trustful and devoted follower. The expression.is a 
common Oriental one, as indicative of self-abasement, 
in view of inexcusable personal transgression. One 
who has been notoriously guilty of unparalleled 
treachery will confess that he is of a family that for 
generations could never be trusted. In this he means 
to intensify his confession of being different from all 
his fellows. It is evident that whatever else the 
psalmist intended to say, he did so¢ mean to assért 
that his neighbors were all of a like sinning. stock 





with himself. It is suggestive of a strange tendency 
of the human mind to ignore Bible teachings, and 
common sense, while seeking to uphold at any cost a 
doctrine that one’s fathers believed, but which will 
not stand the light of truth. The frequency with 
which this personal penitential psalm is cited in 
digests of doctrine as if it supported the theory that 
all children belong to a race which Christ did not 
redeem, shows how difficult it is to find a Bible pas- 
sage that even seems to suggest such an idea. What- 
ever else is taught in the Bible as to the present 
condition of Adam's posterity, a passage that does not 
teach or suggest the condemnation of the race is 
Psalm 51:5! 

The real truth stands out in the pages of the Old 
Testament and of the New for the cheer of those who. 
would know what God would teach us concerning his 
love and plans for the youngest children. The ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Prophet’’ says as to this (Isa. 28: 9), speak- 
ing, by inspiration, of God’s messenger to men, 
‘«Whom will he teach knowledge? and whom will 
he make to understand the message? Them that are 
weaned from the milk, and drawn from the breasts ?’’ 
There does not seem to be much doubt about very 
young children being included there. Isaiah did not 
appear to want them to wait even until they could re- 
cite the catechism before they were to be counted 
God's children. 


jesus’ Rebuking of Adult Error 

When Jesus, to whose coming Isaiah had looked 
forward, came to earth, he made the matter yet more 
clear. His disciples thought that very young children 
were less hopeful objects of grace than were their 
fathers, and they would have pushed back parents who 
came to Jesus with children in their arms to seek his 
blessing. But ‘‘when Jesus saw it [the action of his 
disciples} he was moved with indignation, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me ; 
forbid them not; for to such belongeth the kingdom 
of God’’ (Mark 10:14). Yet these were little chil- 
dren. It does not appear that they had themselves 
giyen any sign of a changed nature or purpose; but 
their parents brought them in love and faith. And 
Jesus welcomed them just as they were. He did not 
say they might when they grew up become worthy of 
God's recognition or forgiveness, He said unquali- 
fiedly of such as they : ‘‘ For to such belongeth [even 
now just as they are] the kingdom of God.’’ 

Such words as Jesus then spoke would now be re- 
buked by many a theological professor, or ordained 
minister. They do seem very broad views, fearlessly 
expressed ; but to those who want to know what Jesus 
thinks on the subject thére his words stand. And all 
his teachings are in the same line. At one time the 
disciples of Jesus came and asked him about stand- 
ards of worth in God's kingdom, saying, ‘‘ Who then 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And he 


called to him a little child and set him in the midst - 


of them, and said, Verily I say unto -you, Except ye 
[the chosen disciples] turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ’’ (Matt. 18 : 1-4). Jesus did not say that 
when a child became as fit a subject of grace as a 
clergyman or a theological professor there was reason- 
able ground of hope for him. But Jesus did say that 
unless choice ministers and theological teachers of his 
time turned and became as the little child—a verita- 
ble flesh and blood little child—there was no hope 
for them. 

Every child of man, from the first child, whether of 
heathen or of Christian parents, has been born into a 
redeemed race through the second Adam, as the race 
came under condemnation in the first Adam (Rom. 
5:15; 1 Cor. 1§ : 22, 45). With the weakness and 
evil bent of the outer man by inheritance, a child un- 
cared for is likely to sin of himself as Adam sinned. 
But if trustful redeemed parents include their God- 
given children with themselves in their prayers and 
service and their faith, God will never desert or fail 
either parent or child. And the nexus of such grace 
is the parent's faith. Therefore, let parents thank 
God and trust. God will never desert or fail them so 
long as God is God, 


[In a forthcoming issue, the question ‘* May Chris- 
tian Parents Trust God for Their Children’s Sal- 
vation ?"’ will be answered by the publication of 
another part of this same chapter from ‘Our 
Misunderstood Bible.'’] 
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LESSON 9. MARCH I. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


F YOU have aclass that is likely to be interested 
in an example in arithmetic, start off by asking 
them all to write down and figure out the one 

that is given in Mr. Pierson’s third paragraph : 
5+2X1+12—? And say that you won't tell any one 
the right answer until a little later. Then take up 
the lesson in some such way as the following. 

There are two ways of tackling a hard problem,— 
not an arithmetic-problem, but a life-problem. One 
is to think chiefly of its difficulties, and of the im- 
probability that it can be solved. The other is to 
think chiefly of your resources, any and every power 
that will help, and of the fact that the thing has go/ 
to be solved... Which is the better way ? hich way 
is likeliest to win? Why, the person who goes atjit in 
the first way is beaten before he begins ; the other 
one can not be beaten, because he does not admit that 
there is such a thing as defeat, and because he gets 
the most out of every resource that he has. 

Jesus was trying to train his disciples into becom- 
ing the latter kind of men,—ready and able to over- 
come any difficulty that blocked their way of duty. . 

Now take your class with you from Jerusalem, 
where we left Jesus last week, up to Galilee, where 
he spent nearly a year (see Prof. Riddle’ s first para- 
graph, and his Outline Harmony—to be had from The 
Sunday School Times Co.), across the lake, then up 
to Bethsaida Julias, while a great multitude went on 
foot around the head of the lake, and thronged him, 
the uninvited guests of Jesus and the disciples. 
Then came a question that was to test the disciples— 
they not knowing it was a test; Jesus knowing the 
answer to what he asked, before he put the question. 

But what fair reason was there for asking any 
such question? Why need Jesus and the disciples 
bother about food for this uninvited, hungry rabble ? 
Give the illuminating answer that is in Mrs. Howie's 
first two paragraphs. ° 

There was no help for it, from an Oriental stand- 
point; the people must be fed; the honor of Jesus 
and his friends was at stake. Besides, Jesus had two 
great lessons to teach: one to his disciples, in doing 
the impossible ; the other to them and the multitude, 
in the declaration of himself asthe bread of life. Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ entire Section I (first eight para- 
graphs) makes this clear. 

If the disciples had been in the winning class of 
obstacle-fighters, what would they have thought of 
when Jesus asked this question? Two things: the 
thing must be done; and we have Jesus himself, 
who has already proved his power to work miracles,¢ 
to help us do it. But they were not yet in that 
class. 


No, they were only obstaclesseers rete and that is . 
Pr 


an awful thing for any one to be. ilip is obstacle- 
seer-in-chief, and he promptly shows the hopeless- 
ness of Christ’s question. Andrewraises one’s hopes 
a little, only to dash them " showing himself a 
worthy lieutenant to Philip ; he mentions the only 
resource in sight (as he thinks), and then quickly 
adds, ‘* but what ‘are these?” Nothing but difficult. 
ties to think about and talk about! A brave, hopeful 
crew! 

It was a test-question, and they failed to meet the 
test. So Jesus does, unasked, what he would have 
liked them to ask him to do; and none but inspired 
writers could have told the story of the stupendous 
miracle as simply and briefly as the evangelists tell 
it. bowed write as though Jesus had done only the 
expected—and so he had, to those who know him. 

What is the answer to our arithmetic example ? 
5+2X1-+12=5000+-. If wecall upon the right One to 
multiply what we have, it makes no difference how 
little we have; nor how much it needs to be divided or 
distributed. There is a challenge that the whole 
world is giving to the few followers of Christ who are 
in the world to-day; Mr. Pierson’s second and third 
paragraphs put this challenge strongly, as do Mr. 
Gordon’s second and third paragraphs. How shall 
we answer it? 

There is a right and a wrong kind of mathematics 
in life. We have seen what the right kindis. Mr. 
— last ‘‘ nugget” warns us against the wrong 

ind. 

Christ wants us to refuse to be afraid of any kind 
of difficulty when we are with him and obeying his 
will. He wants us to let him multiply our little re- 
sources by his miraculous power. Soon he is going 
to test us—perhaps to-day, to-morrow—as he did his 
disciples. e will bring us up hard against a blank 
wall of impossibility, and he will silently ask what 
we are going todo. All the time he will know what 
he is going to do, asking it only to prove us. And he 
is hoping that we will meet the test better than did 
his disciples of old. ; 


John 6: 1-21. Commit verses II, 12 


The Lesson Text 


1 After these things Jesus went away to the other side.of the 
sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 2 And a great 
multitude followed him, because they beheld the signs which 
he did on them that were sick. And Jesus went up into the 
mountain, and there he sat with his disciples. 4 Now the 

assover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand. § Jesus there- 
fore lifting Is ¢ his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude 
cometh unto him, saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy 
‘bread, that these may eat? 6 And this he said to prove 
him: for he himself knew what he would do. 7 Philip an- 
swered him, Two hundred shillings’ worth of ! bread is not 
sufficient for them, that every one may take alittle. 8 One of 
his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's Coothes, saith unto him, 
9 There is a lad here, who hath five barley loaves, and two 
fishes : but what are these among so many? 10 Jesus said, 
Make the people sit down. Now there was much grass in the 
place. So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. 
11 Jesus:therefore took the loaves ; and having given thanks, 
he distributed to them that were set down; likewise also of 
the fishes as much as they would. 12 And when they were 
filled, he saith unto his disciples, Gather up the broken pieces 
which remain over, that nothing be lost. 13 So they gathered 
them up, and filled twelve baskets with broken pieces from the 
five barley loaves, which remained over unto them that had 
eaten, 14 When therefore the people saw the ®sign which he 
did, they said, This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into 
the world. 

1Gr. loaves. 2% The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about 
eight pence half-penny, or nearly seventeen cents. * Some ancient 
authorities read signs. . 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Nothing ts impossthle to those who love. 
You cannot lead men tf you overlook the boys. 


e 
His ro peated are always more than all our 
furnishings. 


It's not much use talking of heavenly bread toa 
hungry man. 


When F ssa feels sorry for folks he never stops 
with feeling. 


The great Hero finds a hero in any boy who will 
help in a boy's own way. 


The little that the least child gives up is greater 
than all that the great men can get. 


No one ts competent to pass on this miracle until 
he has tried it to see how giving makes things 
grow. 


it ts easy to get so buried in the mathematics of 
our problems as to be blind to the Master who can 
solve them all, 





r 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 





This is the’ only miracle recorded in all four Gospels 
(Riddle, 3). 

How much money did Philip mention? (Riddle, on 
v. 7.) What it would have bought (Howie, last). 

Jesus didn’t take part of what the boy had,—he took it 
all (Gordon, 9). 

How to multiply by sharing (Illustrations, 5). 

God is waiting to bless what we have, not what we 
haven’t (Foster, 1). 

Making ** 5,000”? real to boys (Foster, 2). 

Two suggestive opening questions (Sangster, I). 

The sort of bread we may furnish for multiplication 
(Sangster, 3). 

The investment that wins the biggest returns because it 
thinks nothing of returns (Gordon, last). 
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JESUS FEEDS THE FIVE THOUSAND 


Golden Text: He will feed his flock like a shepherd.—Isaiah 40 : 11 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


A ae the discourse in John § : 19-47, this Gos- 

pel passes over nearly a year. The events of 

this year are given in the Synoptic Gospels, 

and include from the sabbath controversies in Galilee 

to the return of the Twelve, which immediately pre- 
ceded this lesson. 

Places.—An uninhabited region on the nertheastern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, not far from Bethsaida 
Julias (Luke 9: 10), Then on the sea itself. 

Time.—Shortly before a passover; the third, ac- 
cording to the view stated in my notes on the last 
lesson. The date, on this theory, is the latter part 
of March, or the beginning of April, year of Rome 
782,—that is, A.D. 29. All four evangelists narrate 
this miracle, and only this one. 

Persons.—Jesus, the twelve apostles, Philip and 
Andrew being specially mentioned; a lad who had 
** five barley loaves, and two fishes"; a great multi- 
tude, numbering ‘' five thousand men, besides women 
and children ” (Matthew). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—After these things: or a year 
after (see above).—TZhe sea of Galilee: Luke once 
calls it ‘‘ lake of Gennesaret.”—Of Tiberias; John, 
writing later, adds this name, taken from the capital 
city of Galilee, and better known to Gentiles. 

Verse 2.—A great multitude followed him: Go- 
we, 4 land around the head of the lake (Mark6 : 33). 
—The signs : Those wrought in Galilee, narrated in 
the other Gospels. 

Verse 3.—Z7he mountain: Probably the high land 
east of the lake; not necessarily a particular moun- 
tain. : 

Verse 4.—The feast cf the Jews: The chief one. 
This explanatory phrase points to the later date of 
the Gospel. 

Verse 5.—Saith unto Philip: The order of events 
is probably: (1) this question to Philip; (2) the gen- 
eral conversation with the twelve, narrated in the 
other Gospels; (3) the coming of Andrew (v. 8). 

Verse.6.—7o prove him: The word often means 
to tempt, but here the sense is to try or prove. 

Verse 7.—7wo hundred shillings worth: Equiva- 
lent to about thirty-four dollars, but then of much 
greater purchasing power. The amount of money 
may have been what they had with them. 

Verse 9.—A /ad here: Peculiar to John.—/ive 
barley loaves ; The food of the poorer classes, — 770 
Jishes : Small dried fish. John uses a different term 
from the other evangelists. 

Verse 10.—Sz# down; That is, recline.— J/uch 
grass: Showing that it was in the spring. Mark 
speaks of ‘‘ green grass.”"—So the men: In distinc- 
tion from women and children. 

Verse 11.—Having given thanks, he distributed 
to them that were set down: This briefer form is 
well attested. John does not speak of ‘* breaking” 
the loaves, but this is implied in verses 12, 13. .Mat- 
thew and Mark use a tense which implies that the 
food was multiplied in our Lord’s hands, as ‘‘ dis- 
tributed ” here suggests. 

Verse 12.—TZhe broken pieces: The clean edible 
pieces remaining for distribution.—7hat nothing be 
fost ; The **economy of the supernatural” usual in 
our Lord’s signs. 

Verse 13.—Twelve baskets: Probably those car- 
ried by the apostles on their journeys. 

Verse 14.—The prophet that comethinto the world: 
Not necessarily the Messiah. - 

Verse 15.—Zake him by force, to make him king : 
Their false notions about the coming kingdom would 
lead to such an attempt. 

Verse 17.—Were going over the sea unto Caper- 
naum: Mark’s account suggests that they intended 
to go to Bethsaida Julias first, where they probably 
expected to meet Jesus, and then go to the western 
shore (Capernaum). On this view they headed west 
of north, but a fierce northeast wind down the upper 
Jordan valley drove them into the middle of the lake, 
their *‘ rowing” being against the ‘‘contrary” wind. 

Verse 19.—Five and twenty or thirty furlongs: 
The ‘‘furlong” was about the same length as ours; 
hence the distance was between three and four 
miles, probably“more than half-way across the lake. — 
And they were afraid: Matthew and Mark mention 
their superstitious view. Matthew adds the attempt 
of Peter to walk on the water. 

Verse 21.—Zhey were willing : That they did re- 
ceive him is clear.—Straightway the boat was at 
the land whither they were going : This suggests a 
supernatural close of the voyage. 
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A Lad’s Investment 
By S. D. Gordon 


HE multitudes moved Jesus tremendously. He 
couldn't stand the sight of their need. It always 


stirred him. He was doubly stirred, both heart ° 


and hands: his heart to feel, and his hands to do, It 
is always just so with a Jesus-man, 

The multitudes still stir Jesus. And there are 
greater multitudes to-day than ever. In the cities of 
our homeland they swarm, but far more in the cities 
and country districts of mission lands. 

And they are still needy multitudes, even as then; 
sorely needy, especially these foreign multitudes. 
They are in sore bodily need of food,—the simplest, 
plainest food,—tens of thousands of them; and of 
curative skill. They are in sore mental need of train- 
ing in life’s duties and tasks. Meeting this need les- 
sens the bodily need, too; for if the Orient understood 
and practised land cultivation, the horror of famine, 
with its companion evils, would become a thing of the 
past. Then there is the sorest need of all—the need 
of purity and sweet content and unselfish thought- 
fulness that comes only through Jesus. 

Jesus knew what he would do, and he knows what 
he will do. It is the dominant passion of his heart 
to-day to feed and heal and bless these multitudes. 
But he will do it with ovr loaves and fishes. From 
em through the hands of those who will work with 

im, out to the crowds, has always been the plan. 
— is going to feed with the bread of life the mil- 
ions of heathenism. That is settled. He will do it 
through those of us who will give our bread and fish. 

The feeding has been long delayed, because we 
‘*men are slow and late.” Phe task is greater be- 
cause it has been neglected solong. But it is even 
yet an easy task for the whole church. It has been 
a stupendous task for the few ; but for all of us who 
are followers of grouse it would be an easy task to 
feed all these millions, and to do it within our life- 
time, and without any great denial being involved, 
too. But every Jesus-touched man will sacrifice 
gladly, and so cover the shortage of those who don’t 
care. This is /4e great movement of God, beside 
which every other dwarts. The wise man will swing 
the strength of his life intoit. Others will find them- 
selves high and dry on the beach, with their hoarded 
strength and gold, clear out of the action, when the 
Kingdom's tidal movement comes. 

The society of Philip and Andrew still has quite a 
few members. The modern Philips spend precious 
time thinking that a few millions yearly will give the 
heathen only a little ; just enough to whet the appe- 
tite, but not to satisfy it; better not tease them with 
only a taste. The Andrews, more practical and 
earnest, but still bothered with the difficulties, are 
counting up how much a postage stamp a week from 
each church member would do. But Jesus is still 
saying, **Send word out to all the people to get 
ready for a good full meal,—now give me what you 
have."’ And if we will, the hungry will all be filled, 
and the church have abundance left over. 

Has anybody about here got only as much, or as 
little, as five loaves and two fishes? Because if you 
have, you have enough for the feeding of the millions 
in China and India and Africa who otherwise will go 
hungry. I think likely Jesus sought out this little 
lad afterward, and thanked him for the use of his 
little stock, and that the boy wonderingly watched 
the great meal provided out of his bread and fish, 
and then went home, with full heart and bulging, 
shining eyes, to tell his mother. I guess Jesus could 
have anything that lad had for the remainder of his 
life. 

The marvelous power of Jesus’ touch! If only 
more of us would put our all into hishands! But we 
are so trained in business calculation that we are 
better at playing the part of Philip and Andrew than 
that of the lad. We give ten percent to missions, 
maybe, and salt down the other ninety percent for 
ourselves. Well, it surely is right to be frugal and 
provident in managing our affairs; but, with the 
emergency in the foreign mission world, there does 
seem to be room for a holy reck-less-ness in respond- 
ing to the world’s need ; a reckoning less about our 
own possible future needs with our stomachs now 
full, and extra clothes in the closet, and a free pass- 
ing over into the Lord’s hands of what we have, that 
the hungry, the starving, may have a meal,—for 
once a good, full meal. 

Jesus didn’t take part of the boy’s stock. He took 
it a//, The boy hadn’t a barley crumb nor a fish 
scale left. He gave all. There was far more at the 
close than the boy could lug home, but he couldn't 
know that when he gave up his all. The great need 
to-day is for the little lad,—men and women who will 
forget their anxious fears about their own future 
needs, and pour out theirall to feed the heart-hungry 
millions of heathenism. Jesus can bless most such 
giving, and he never fails to remember the man who 

orgets himself in caring for others. 

As a shrewd investor, the little lad clear out- 
ranks both Philip and Andrew,—five loaves and two 
fishes put in, twelve baskets full left over, with his 
own supper thrown in. Yet he didn’t give for the 
returns, but for the hungry. There is that scatter- 
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eth all out to the needy crowd and yet increaseth 
what one has for his own needs. Here is the philoso- 
phy of self-forgetful investment of one’s all for God 
out among needy men. But the man with his eyeon 
the twelve baskets won’t give the original loaves ; it 
looks too risky to him ; and so he remains poorer in 
the possession of his coveted bread and fish, while 
the crowd goes rey th Jesus, Master, help us to 
play the part of the little lad ! 
Manpison, N. J. 


“ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


HENCE are we to buy bread, that these may 
eat? (v. 5.) When a native celebrity was 
bringing his bride home from a distant town, 

the people came to meet him and accompany him 
from villages near the route, and by the time he 
arrived, the crowd was estimated to number ten 
thousand. They had to be fed, and therefore the 
bridegroom's friends, and their friends, had to run 
round and spend two hundred wy Sete (nearly $800) 
for food ; for barley and straw for horses were as neces- 
sary as bread and flesh for men and women. Of the 
estimated ten thousand guests, only a few hundreds 
were expected, and still fewer were actually invited. 
Nevertheless the honor and prestige of the house 
and the customs of the country required that all 
should be fed. 

The shaykhs and chiefs of the districts east of the 
Sea of Galilee and the Jordan retain their influence 
and keep up their credit by feeding, feeding, feeding 
the multitude; otherwise they come short of their 
duty, and they fall in the estimation of the people. 
Feeding the multitude was in harmony with our 
Lord’s merciful disposition; but his credit as a great 
ieader required it, too. 

Two hundred shillings worthof bread is not suffi- 
cient for them (v. 7). Certainly not, for this sum 
(big as Philip seemed to think) would have provided 
just about one loaf, of the size of one of the five the 
lad had, for each individual in the multitude, and 
the affair would have been a failure; for the Oriental 
proverb is, ‘‘ When thou dost feed, thou oughtest to 
satisfy.” 


“ 
How to Accomplish the Impossible 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HIS is a miracle parable with the missionary 

meaning uppermost. The same Master who 

‘ said to the disciples, ‘‘Give ye them to eat,” 

later commanded these same men to go ‘‘ into all the 

world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 
This coinmission has been passed on to us. 

1. There are the multitudes to-day—China, Japan, 
India, Persia, Africa, America,—with souls starving 
for the Bread of Life. The Master pities them, and 
we would pity them if we could see their starved 
souls, as we sometimes see their starved bodies, 
dying for want of what we have in abundance. 

2. Whatare the resources atourcommand? As Dr. 
J. K. Wilson says, the divine mathematics are peculiar: 
5-+2x1+12=5,000-+. In other words, five loaves and 
two fishes, multiplied by one Lord, and divided or 
distributed by twelve disciples, are equal to the needs 
of five thousand men, besides women and children, 
with an abundance left over! To-day the task of 
supplying ter hundred million people with the gospel 
seems impossible for twenty thousand missionaries, 
or even for one hundred and twenty thousand native 
and foreign workers. The apostles were each re- 
sponsible for feeding about four hundred; the modern 
apostles must each care for at least fifty thousand, 
if all are to be fed. 

3. What about the method? We must bring what 
we have to Christ for his blessing, and will then re- 
ceive back our gift to be used in blessing the multi- 
tude. Itisa work forall. It should be systematically 
conducted. When the five thousand were seated, 
suppose that eleven of the disciples had refused to 

o any farther than the first row, what would the 

aster have said? And yet to-day not one out of 
twelve, but only one out of twenty-five hundred Pro- 
testant Christians goes beyond the first row of the 
starving multitudes. The others either refuse to dis- 
tribute, or keep urging those near by in the front row 
at home to take the bread for which many are waiting. 

Every one, large and small, may and should have 
a hand in this great work. Time and talents, money, 
prayers, tongue, pen, hands, feet,—all may be blessed 
by the Master, if given to him, for taking the Bread 
of Life to perishing men and women and children. 
The blessings of the gospel multiply as we share 
them with others. With men alone our task is im- 
possible, but not with God,—for with God all things 
are possible. ‘‘ Give ye them to eat.” 

References: Articles on ‘‘The Miracle Parable,’ in the 


Missionary Review for December, 1903, and The Northfield 
Echoes for September, 1899. ; 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Weare are we to buy bread, that these may 
eat? (v. 5.) Jesus is always concerned about 
our needs, es, our everyday bodily wants 
(Matt. 6: 25, 26). Because you forget this you are 
often unhappy. Jesus wants every boy to have the 
best of everything really worth having. What are 
some things worth having? Begin, Frank. Health, 
good job, friends, money, happiness, good home, 
appetite, good education, automobile,—yes, that's 
right, on. Well, here is the answer, Matthew 6: 
33, and here in this other reference is why you may 
not get some things you ask for (James 4: 3). 


And this he said to prove him (v. 6). Uncle Sam 
haga all his big guns. Every wise employer proves 
is boys. It was Jesus’ educational method. Every 
thing that gets up must struggle up. It is said that 
ninety percent of the men who go into business for 
themselves fail. Even Rockefeller and Carnegie had 
close calls, and Mr. Rockefeller is said to still carry 
the scars of the proving time. I have been many 
years getting my best inventions to market. Jesus 
was continually proving his disciples, yet at last they 
failed miserably (Matt. 26:56). It is not often 
pleasant to be proved, but Uncle Sam never bothers 
proving a poor gun,—he sells it for junk. But Jesus 
just keeps on emg J and proving to the very last, 
hoping to find his likeness in us, 

Philip answered him... Andrew... saith unto 
him (vs. 7, 8). Note the difference in these two men. 
Philip is ‘‘stumped,” as you boys say; ‘‘ up against 
a hard proposition and doesn’t know what to do.” 
Andrew hustles around and finds something in 
shape like unto you fellows—just an ordinary, every- 
day boy. Which kind of man are you, Philip the 
quitter or Andrew the finder? These two sorts of 
boys are in every Sunday-school, every office, and 
every shop. When Cyrus Field found he could not 
lay the Atlantic cable, he went ahead and laid it. 
When Edison found he could not find a filament for 
his electric lamp, he went ahead and found it. 
When Andrew found there was no food, he went out 
in the crowd and found it. The’ world seems to be 
built this way. Man’s limit is. God’s beginning 
(Exod. 14: 15). 


A lad here, who hath five barley loaves, and two 
jishes (v. 9). When what little a boy has is brought 
to Jesus, he blesses and multiplies it. A boy helped 
Jesus that day as he always can do (2 Cor. 6 ..1), 
‘* workers together with him.” I know a poor boy of 
this town who had nothing in the world but a remark- 
able memory. He brought it to Jesus, has com- 
mitted most of the New Testament *‘ by heart,” and 
is a power in his church to-day. What an amazed 
and proud boy must our lesson lad have been ! Can't 
you fancy him telling his mother all about it when 
he got home ? 


Make the people sit down (vy. 10). Mark says 
‘* by companies ’* (Mark 6 : 39). ‘‘ Order is heaven’s 
first law.” What Paul says (1 Cor. 14: 40), and also 
what every manager of a great enterprise says. Did 
you take a parting glapce at your room this morning 


* when you hurried away to Sunday-school? Wasn't 


ita ‘‘sight”! If it were not for your mother, sister, 
or some one else, what a place it would be! Is clutter 
irreligious ? Head-over-heels men rarely amount to 
much, either in business or religion. Jesus was or- 
derly in thought, in expression, and in life, and we 
cannot be Christlike unless we are,.too. And, girls, 
you know Ed's. mother and sisters have to keep the 
house in order. What, then, will become of some of 
us if you are slatterns ? We can pardon you lots, but 
never that. Keep the buttons on your shoes, and be 
neat about your hair. Then you'll always be our 
sweethearts,—and we'll beau you anywhere (Prov. 
31 : 27-31). 

Having given thanks (v. it). How many of you 
have ‘*‘ grace” at your house? Suppose the disciples 
had begun distributing before rire | the f to 
Jesus, would it have gone around ? hy did Jesus 
put the disciples to all the trouble? Why not just 
say, ‘‘Stomachs be filled” ? Don’t know, Thomas. 
God seems never to do a thing man can do. It’sonly 
when we have emptied our lunch-box that God steps 
in. It's only after you have worked all night on the 
problem that God flashes the answer. nly after 
you have trained and trained for position that God 
sends the employer. But here is the point: Do you 
ever ask God’s blessing on the lunch-box ? (1 Thess. 
5: 18.) 


Gather up the broken pieces (v. 12). What was 
the use, since it came so easy? Waste is America’s 
besetting sin. The average French family will live 
well on the waste of the average American family. 
It takes this one-dollar bill I hold in my hand, work- 
ing day and night for a year, to earn the nickel you 
burn up in half an hour in your cigar, or tickle your 
throat for a few seconds with a soda. But this is a 
trifle to the broken pieces of time gathered up. 
Heaven has no use for a waster,—neither has earth. 
(Prov. 18: 9; Rom. 12: 11; Prov. 16: 19). 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 1 (John 6° 1-21) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But, note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


May 24.—Jesus’ Death and Burial (John 19: 17-42) . Due Feb. 22 
May 31.—Jesus Risen from the Dead (John 20: 1-18) . ‘* Feb. 29 
June 7.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles (John 20: 19-31), “ March 7 
June 14.—The Risen Christ by the Sea of Galilee (John 


RE Ss 4140 e Ela o.0 806 a ane  @ 6 “* March 14 
ee Cee ee eee “* March 21 
June 28.—Temperance Lesson (Eph. 5: 6-21) ..... “* March 28 
July 5.—Israel Asks for a King (1 Sam. 8) ...... bad April 4 
July 12.—Saul Chosen King (1 Sam.g,10) ..... «April 11 


July 19.—Samuel Warns Saul andthe People(1Sam.12), “ April 18 
July 26.—Saul Rejected by the Lord (1 Sam. 15) April 25 


Proving the Boy—v. 6. 


ND this he said to prove him (v. 6). A father, 
one very dark night, called his twelve-year-old 
son to him and said, ‘‘ Charles, I want you to 

take this lantern and go through the woods, and I will 
meet you on the other side.’”’ Charles looked at his 
father, and said, ‘‘Why, father?” ‘It is my wish 
for you to go,”’ was the answer. The thought came 
to the boy, ‘‘ Father never asks me to do anything 
without a reason, and I will obey.” His father then 
went away. With lantern in hand the boy went out 
into the dark woods. Many times he trembled with 
fear and ‘felt tempted to turn back; but he kept say- 
ing, ‘‘ Father told me to go.” And on he went until 
he reached the other side. When he came out his 
father met him with a smile, and said, ‘‘I was just 

roving you, my boy, to see if you would trust to my 
judgment.” So Jesus is always proving his children 
to-day, to see if they have confidence in him as they 
journey through life.—Mrs. E. D. Clark, Cuelph,Ont. 


St. Theresa’s Three .Shillings—v. 9. 

What are these among so many? (v. 9) St. 
Theresa wanted to build an orphanage. She had 
only three shillings. When she brought her gift to 
the altar, she said: ‘‘ With three shillings Theresa 
can do nothing, but with God and three shillings 
there is nothing Theresa cannot do.” The orphanage 
was built. The poor, blundering disciples counted 
the loaves, but left out the Lord.—/rene Alethea 
Hetherington, Plumstead, London, S. £., Eng. 
From the‘ Life of St. Theresa.” 


Not Daunted by Lameness—v. 9. 


A lad here (v. 9). Gazzoli, the Italian soldier, 
fighting under Garibaldi, was lamed in both legs, 
and henceforth could only render hospital service. 
When reports of defeats and victories “came in, Gaz- 
zoli's eyes would fill with tears, and then glisten tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ But I still can scrape lint for the 
doctor,” he would say.—Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham 
Park, London, Eng. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. r 


What the Boys’ Money Accomplished—v. 9. 

There ts a lad here, who hath five barley loaves, 
and two fishes: but what are these among so many ? 
(v. 9.) What would we do without ‘‘the lads”? In 
1902 we stood face to face with the necessity of erect- 
ing a new and larger church, and with no funds to 
do so. Various plans were set in motion, and all in- 
vited to operate them. Two lads, nine and eleven 
years of age respectively, worked out a plan of their 
own, which was to give all they had saved for sev- 
eral years, intending it for the purchase of a pho- 
nograph. Early one morning they came to the par- 
sonage and handed me [the pastor] an envelope con- 
taining sixteen dollars, ‘‘to help build the church.” I 
<juestioned them as to how they had raised the money, 
and they replied that it represented several years’ 
savings and special efforts earning pennies, etc., and 
added, ‘‘ We need the church more than the pho- 
nograph.” This incident was announced on the day 
of the opening of the newchurch, with the result that 
the offering was five times as large as we expected, 
and the determination was expressed to wipe out the 
remaining indebtedness within a year’s time.. This 
was done. Truly, ‘‘to such belongeth the kingdom 
of God.”—-Paul S. Meinert, Palmyra, N. J. The 
prize for this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


“* The More We Export, the More We Have ’’—v. II. 
Jesus therefore took the loaves; and having 
given thanks, he distributed to them that were ‘set 
down ; likewise also of the fishes as much as they 
would (v. 11). When the first missionary society in 
the United States (the American Board) asked for a 
charter from the Massachusetts Legislature, one 
member objected, saying: ‘‘ Massachusetts has no 
religion to export; she needs to keep all she has.” 
To which the missionary replied: ‘‘ Religion has this 
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culiar quality: the more we export, the more we 

ave at home.” To give is to increase one’s own; to 

share, to multiply.—/unia/a Rohrback, Washington, 
D.C. The Sunday School Journal. 


Beauty in Rejected Fragments—v. 12. 

Gather up the broken pieces (v. 12). _ In Macau- 
lay’s essay on ‘‘History” occurs this illustration: 
** At Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautifully painted 
window which was made by an apprentice out of 
the pieces of glass rejected and thrown away by 
his master. It is far superior to every other in the 
church.”— 7he Rev. Tileston F. Chambers, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 


Praying Because of Special Pressure—v. 15. 

Jesus... withdrew again into the mountain hini- 
self alone (v. 15). He does not cease to work who 
stands to whet his scythe. Luther felt the truth of 
this when he said: ‘‘ I have so much to do that I can- 
not get on without three hours a day praying.” And 
this was Sir Matthew Hale’s testimony: ‘‘If I omit 
praying and reading God’s Word in the morning, 
nothing goes well all day."—/ames D. Lawson, 
Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 


b 4 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


THOU who dost know and supply our every 
need, quicken us, we pray thee, to a keener 
sense of gratitude for all thy mercies. May 

we realize that thy providing care is not limited by 
the narrow bounds of what we think is reasonable, 
but is eager to do more than we can ask or think. 
And if thou dost choose to prove us by hard problems, 
may we remember that their solving is with thee, 
and-not with us. Help us to go on trustingly, not 
concerned with to-morrow’s outcome, but to do to- 
day’s duty. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


What was .the question that Jesus asked Philip? 
Why did he ask it? Yes; and Philip’s answer showed 
how far away he was from any idea of what Jesus 
intended todo. And if you look ahead almost to the 
close of Jesus’ ministry on earth, you will find Philip 
asking questions which show that he did not even 
then Sallevstend Jesus very well. Whocan find the 
passage where Philip asked Jesus about the Father ? 
Good! Please read aloud from the fifth through the 
tenth verse (John 14: 5-10). How patiently Jesus 
explained! 

Do any of us have problems that we cannot settle, 
which God has given us to work out? Let’s be 
thankful that he never wants us to be alone in that, 
for he knows what e will do, and he is ever willing 
to help us. Here is a simple truth: 





HE KNOWS THE WAY 











TRUST HIM 
Let us sing, ‘‘He knows, my Heavenly Father 
knows.” Miss —— will sing the verse, and we will 
join in the chorus. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
% 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘Shepherd of souls, refresh and Psalm 65 : 1-6. 
bless.”’ 84:1- cite 
‘*O where is he that trod the sea.” MSS wy eD) 
“The day is gently sinking to a Psalm 146: 5-8. 
close.”’ (217: 5-7. 316: 5-7.) 
‘* Fierce was the wild billow, dark Psalm 23 : 1-5. 


was the night."’ 
**I could not do without thee.*’ (30: 1-5. 47:1, 2.) 


**When the dark waves, round us Psalm 107 : 3-6. 


roll.”’ . , 

‘*T love to steal a while away."’ (155: 25. 290: 3-6.) 

“Look from the sphere of endless Psalm 145 : 11-14. 
day." (215: 11-14. 311: 5-7.) 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—John6:1-21 . . . . Jesus feeds the five thousand 
Tuesday.—Mark 8:1-90.,,. . Four thousand fed 
Wednesday.— Mark 8 : 10-21 . . . Reminder of the miracles 
Thursday.—1 Kings 17:8-16. ..... The handful of meal 
Friday.—2 Kings 4 : 38-44. . . . . . , Enough and to spare 
Saturday.—Matt. 14 : 23-33. . . . .. . .Stilling the storm 
Sunday.—Psalm,107 : 21-32. . ... Saved from the tempest 
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[Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 














How Jesus Declared Himself to Be the Support of 
Spiritual Life 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 6: 1-71). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE lessons as outlined by the International 
Lesson Committee make two sections of the 
sixth chapter and pass over the next two chap- 

ters. In the adult class, for the sake of making a 
complete study of the Gospel, we will cover the whole 
of chapter six, which is a unit, in one lesson, and 
take up the other two chapters next week. 

A close student of the fourth Gospel quickly dis- 
covers that incidents are related in the Gospel for the 
sake of leading up to some declaration of Jesus con- 
cerning himself. Such is the use made in chapter 6 
of the feeding of the five thousand. The story con- 
tains some touches peculiar to the fourth Gospel, and 
it clearly leads up to some important teaching. 

The people witnessed in themselves the exhibition 
of power. They were beside themselves with en- 
thusiasm. They were ready to declare him the 
King-Messiah, but he slipped away, and was only 
found by them at Capernaum. 

Here he made a rather sharp reply to their re- 
proachful query concerning his movements, declar- 
ing that they were so persistent, not because they 
desired spiritual blessings, but because the wonder 
and novelty and ease of life under his leadership ap- 
pealed to them. They wanted bread, but not the 
true bread of heaven. He was himself that living 
bread, satisfying longings for freedom from sin and 
for assurance of power; ‘ For such food you go not 
care.” 

Such assertions seemed to the people hardly better 
than blasphemy, They thought they knew all about 
Jesus. e had grown up among them, in one of 
their families. So Jesus explained the reason for 
their skepticism., ‘‘ You are not spiritually fitted to 
receive Divine truth,” hesaid (vs. 41-51). ‘'‘Godtries 
in every way to teach men to understand his truth. 
I represent exactly what he would have men assimi- 
late. I am the Bread of Life.” ° 

When they wondered at this saying he made it 
more direct: ‘‘ Unless by faith you appropriate the 
life that is in me, you really are without life in your- 
selves ’’ (vs. 52-59). 

Such teachings disillusioned many, and brought on 
a realcrisis. The throng of disciples melted rapidly 
away. Jesus had shown very clearly that he was not 
ambitious for an earthly crown, and did not intend to 
fulfil the predictions that the Messiah would introduce 
an era of material delights; he wanted his followers 
to become Godlike men and women, free from sin, 
living the truth, exhibiting graciousness, purity, and 
friendliness. 

Could it be that no one followed him? Peter's fine 
reply testified to the maturing faith and unshaken 
loyalty of the Twelve. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


This chapter can best be interpreted with the aid — 
of Professor Riggs’ capital paraphrase (pp. 150-169). 
The usual commentaries are each of real value. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The central ideas of this lesson are the strange 
figure used by Jesus to describe himself, and its 
meaning. 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand. Does the 
fact that it was passover time explain the presence 
of the multitude up in Galilee? What details does 
this Gospel contribute to the story of the ae ? 

its Effect. What three results grew out of this 
miracle ? 

‘Tam the Bread of Life.’ How did Jesus com- 
pare this bread with ordinary food ? How could we 
paraphrase his declaration about himself ? 

**He that Eateth my Flesh.” What did Jesus 
reaily mean by this ? 

IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on NExT WEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. Why did Jesus wish to go up to the feast alone ? 
2. Why did people refuse to accept his teaching? 3. 
Why is 7 : 53 to8 : 11 regarded as an interpolation ? 


4. What declaration did Jesus make concerning 
himself at the feast ? 


Boston. 











My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


NQUIRE first whether any of the girls can remem- 
ber a time when people were fed directly from 
heaven. The quiet, youngest girl may say,*‘ Yes, 

they were once fed with manna that fell from the 
sky.” Ask them if any one can think of an individual 
whose small provision was made to last a long time. 
Another girl may recail the poor widow whose barrel 
of meal and cruse of oil were sufficient during a time 
of famine. The heart of this lesson is its teaching 
that Jesus can make a great deal out of very little, 
and that he is doing it all the time. Do the girls 
know the multiplication table? -This lesson is an 
example of divine multiplication, Jesus doing in one 
short hour what he is doing all through every winter, 
when the world’s bread grows under the snow. 

At what time of day did this miracle take place ? 
Remind the girls that there are four separate accounts 
of it. Mark tells us that the people sat down by 
companies on the grass, and we may think of them 
as being fed without confusion. 

But where did the bread come from for so many ? 
There was no time to buy it, and the people, anxious 
to hear Jesus, had brought nothing with them. In 
the great crowd there was only one boy who had a 

icnic luncheon,—five little loaves and two little fish. 
Vas it not fine for this boy that he could be the one 
to help Jesus feed the hungry multitude ? He could 
never forget to the end of life that it was he who 
brought the loaves that Jesus blessed and broke. 
Our little acts of kindness—the flower sent to a sick- 
room, the self-denial that aids another, the errand 
willingly done to relieve a tired friend—may be mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold if ‘done for Christ's sake. It 
was as easy for Jesus to feed five thousand as to feed 
five when he broke the loaves. 

The girls must be impressed with the Saviour's in- 
junction to gather up the fragments. In Christ's 
economy there is no room for waste. Sometimes the 
fragments we save seem to us to amount to more 
than the original provision. There were twelve bas- 
kets full after Jesus had fed the multitude. 

It will add interest if the girls will turn to the ac- 
counts of this miracle, and each read a portion from 
the other evangelists. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

t, Where did the multitude next find Jesus? 2. 
What trouble did they take to get tohim? 3. Why 
were they so anxious to see._him again? 4. Did they 
care most for earthly or heavenly blessings? 5. What 
did Jesus tell them was the most important thing to 
do? 6. What did he say in verse 35? 

GLEN Rupee, N. J. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


NCIDENTAL lessons I might succeed in teaching; 

| but that which I aimed definitely to teach was 

this : God is waiting to bless what we have, not 

what we haven't; and he is willing to bless that 

which a boy offers, as well as that which a grown 
man may bring. 

We just opened our Bibles and talked together about 
these scenes on the hillside. Five thousand men—a 
good many, even toa boy, but he has no adequate con- 
ception of the number till I tell him that it would be as 
many men as could find seats in several buildings I 
name, whose capacity he knows; and then there were 
the women and children besides. The loving sympa- 
thy of Jesus ; he knows the folks are hungry, and is 
truly sorry for them. 

Philip seems to have been willing to stop with 
what seemed impossible. Andrew went. a little far- 
ther, and found something to eat, but he couldn't see 
how it could possibly go tar enough. But say, fel- 
lows, I rather think I like Andrew’s plan a little bet- 
ter ; he found all there was to be found, and that’s 
more than Philip did. 

Let’s see: Philip, nothing; Andrew, something; 
Jesus, everything that was needed. The boy and 
the food—hungry people. The boy and the food and 

esus—people fed, and twelve baskets of food over. 
ho knows what ‘‘ gospel measure” is? See Luke 
6:38. Here I told of St. Theresa, then.read the en- 
tire paragraph on ‘‘ What the Boys’ Money Accom- 
lished ” (both found in the Illustration Round Table). 
But of course I did not have the Times with me in 
class; I had clipped the paragraph. I told alsoof one 
incident in my own experience, where the five pen- 
nies of a poor child had been used by me to raise 
many dollars for missions. 
, It must have been great to be that boy! But, 
then, who knows what God may have in store for one 
of you fellows—if you're willing to let him use you 
and all you’ve got, now or in young manhood, or 
later on. Just to be ready—minute-men—that’s it. 
Mind you, that boy may have wondered how he was 
going to get food, when they took all he had; but 
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there was enough for him, and for five thousand 
men, besides women and children, and a dozen bas- 
kets over. Don’t be thinking about yourself all the 
time; feed the other fellow who's hungry, and you'll 
be surprised to see how there’s more than enough to 
go around. And when you get to manhood in the 
church, stand up for giving, giving, giving ali the 
time. ‘*Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 

Our lesson discussion brought forth my pictures of 
the cheap loaves of bread of the poorer people of 
Palestine. Then we turned and hastily looked at 
another picture, the scene on the water. I closed 
with a reference to the Bible ‘*fear nots”: God is 
love. Folks who do as he wants them to do need not 
fear him at all. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. How often did Jesus call himself the ‘‘ bread of 
life” in verses 26 to 51? 2, How may a person se- 
cure eternal life? 3. Can you find any verses in the 
lesson that tell you that God wants folks to be saved? 
4. Will Christ ever refuse to receive a fellow who 
comes to him honestly? What verse tells you ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 

~ 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ID you ever think what a great family of people, 
animals, birds, fishes, insects, etc., must be 
fed every day? Who feeds them all? That 

is why we say— 


** God is great, and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food ; 
By his hand we must be fed; 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.’’ 


(Read aloud Psa. 145 : 


15, 16). We pray so often, 
‘* Our Father, . 


. . give us this day our daily bread.” 





be THE ATHER 
IVES US OOD 











God sends enough for the people and animals of 
every country. Where does he put the food for bees, 
birds, squirrels, and fishes ? They must fly or swim 
or run around to get it. People must work to plant 
and gather their food, which God makes to grow. 
Farmers will soon be busy with plowing and plant- 
ing seeds like these (show several-kinds). God mul- 
tiplied one little grain of corn into this big ear. God 
wants everybody to have enough, but when some 
people keep more than their share, then others go 
hungry. (Mention the manna. ) 

You don’t worry about your food, because your 
father works to buy or raise it, and your mother 
cooks it for you. 

When birds or animals are shut up they cannot 
find their own food, so we must feed the bird, chick- 
ens, dog, cat, horse, cow, etc. It is cruel to let them 
go hungry or thirsty. Although sheep may not be 
shut up, they are such gentle, timid little things that 
they need a shepherd to help them find food and 
water. 

One day when a crowd of people gathered about 
Jesus, he said they seemed to him like ‘‘ sheep that 
had no shepherd.” Long before, somebody had said 
of him, ‘‘ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” 
and our lésson tells how he fed this multitude. 

After comparing the four Gospel accounts, tell the 
story vividly of the Capernaum crowd, impressed by 
his wonderful words and works, hurrying along the 
shore, watching where his boat would land (sketch 
as you talk). Mention those others on the way to the 
passover who swelled the crowd, Jesus’ interest in 
them all, their eager attention all day, darkness ap- 
proaching, their hunger, the disciples’ anxiety, Jesus’ 
instructions, the boy’s lunch, the crowd seated, or- 
derly, thanks:to the Father. Here show the picture- 
roll, enough for all, the crowd satisfied, saving the 
pieces, the impression made upon the disciples and 
the crowd,,etc. Make much of the boy’s part in fur- 
nishing his plain little lunch for Jesus to use in feed- 
ing the multitudes of men, women, and children. 
Jesus was like a shepherd that day in furnishing 
food for so many. (Add ‘‘A Shepherd” to the quar- 
ter’s diagram. See Lesson 1.) We might call the 
lad who helped him the Shepherd’s Boy. If Jesus 
is a kind shepherd, children are like the lambs. 

This lesson may furnish a splendid introduction to 
a strong missionary lesson next Sunday, and the 
children’s part in helping the whole hungry world to 
be fed with the Bread of Life. Ask each child to 
bring next week the picture of a child or group of 
children living in some country where Jesus is not 
known. If you have not already suggested some- 
thing definite toward which the children’s Easter 
offering shall be devoted, decide before next Sunday, 
and awaken their interest and enthusiasm, 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General 
Secretary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows : 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent. 

Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


We have a model Sunday-school in almost every particular, 
save in having a Home Department. Our latest achievement 
is the forming of a large ladies’ class, which is organized and 
doing good work as far as it has gone. They feel, how- 
ever, that they might do more, and as the larger portion of the 
members are practical, everyday sort of women, we felt that 
we should like to do something for our own school that would 
bearealhelp. The question of a Home Department has come 
up, and I have been asked to be superintendent, and use 
members from my class as Visitors,—in fact, the school is 
more than willing that our class should shoulder the whole re- 
sponsibility of organizing and running the Home Department. 
Would it be advisable for me to take the position of superin- 
tendent, with my other duties? Every member of my class 
has voted for the Department, and all have promised to help. 

I am sure that if you take hold of the work, 
your class will indeed: feel that it has been worth 
while. You have everything in your favor, and with 
such a band of helpers at hand whom you personally 
meet each Sunday, I am sure you will feel that it 
will not add too greatly to your burdens. The work 
of the Home Department is perhaps the highest type 
of work that any organized class can undertake, and 
it is to be most heartily commended. 


We are very unwilling to begin a new year without making 
one more effort to interest the men of our church in the 
Home Department. We have almost no men in our school, 
and we do want to reach them. What shall we do first ? 

First, I would secure the active co-operation of the 
pastor and superintendent of the school. Then, if 
you can, go with the pastor to call on the repre- 
sentative men of your church, inspire them with a 
belief in the efficacy of the Home Department, and 
do not leave them till you have secured their pledge 
to either attend the main school or to join the Home 
Department. After you have a half-dozen such men 
as Home Department members, it comes easy to get 
others. If a man knows that his employer is a mem- 
ber of the Department, he will often allow that fact 
to so influence him that he will join. Try to secure 
men for Visitors, and from your membership can you 
not form a social committee, and let the pastor of the 
church and the superintendent of the school have a 
good time alone with the men once or twice a year ? 

And I believe that if you will thus work perse- 
veringly you will find that the men, after a little, will 
wish to come into the main school. 


I live in a little settlement of about thirty families. 
Excepting in the middle of the summer, we have no religious 
service of any kind. ‘There are a number of children in 
the families ; so far as I know, they get little or no reli- 
gious instruction. The settlement or village is five miles from 
us, and there there is a Baptist church. Do you think that it 
would be possible to start the Home Department work here, 
and tie it to that church? Howshould one go aboutit ? What 
would you advise ? 

Is there a Home Department in connection with 
the church ? If so, your way is clear to make a can- 
vass for members at once in the settlement where you 
live. I would first see the pastor of the church and 
talk it over with him, then consult-with the superin- 
tendent of the school, then do all in my power to get 
the school and the church interested, to help you in 
your undertaking. If there is no Department, the 
first thing that you have to do is to make the school ° 
feel that they must have one and help them to organ- 
ize. Surely there is abundant material for members, 
and there ought to be workers enough. 

From your question I think that at first the people 
will need much encouragement and help. I would 
advocate your forming a number of ‘‘ neighborhood 
classes,” and, if possible, meet with each yourself for 
awhile. Surely you can gather all the children in 
these homes and a fair number of the grown-ups. 
Be sure to have a supply of children’s helps, such 
as the pictures for the little ones and the primary 
and junior quarterlies. While in the Home De- 
partment work we do not recognize the necessity of 
a teacher, it seems best in this case for some one 
informed and interested to be at hand to lead and 
direct. If these groups could meet at different 
hours on Sunday, could you not meet with each of 
them? Perhaps there is some one who would help 
you. If you persist, and get a number of groups in- 


terested in the work, I feel quite certain that, if there 
are so many families, in a little time it will be possi- 
ble for a branch Sunday-school to be formed which 
could meet in the schoolhouse. 
























LESSON FOR MARCH I (John 6: 1-21) 





With the New Books 


—_—__ 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net), 

A Spectacular Conflict.— After four thousand 
years since it began, the story of Isaac and Ishmael, 
and of Esau and Jacob, still continues to unfold, on 
ever vaster scale and with more dramatic impress- 
iveness, in the sharp conflict between Christianity 
and Muhammadanism. As a religion of organized 
power and aggressiveness, Islam is Christianity's 
only rival. In India and the Far East there are more 
than one hundred millions of devout followers of 
Muhammad. Our missionaries in all that region are 
confronted by these masses,—and are making percep- 
tible inroads on them. A good account of all this 
can be found in a volume by Dr, E. M. Wherry, who 
has for many years been a missionary in India,—Islam 
and Christianity in India and the Far East. Dr. 
Wherry is painstaking, judicious, and well informed; 
the book he has written is a just, interesting, and 
timely exhibition of a great work now going on, and 
no less an appeal for its more vigorous and effective 
prosecution. (Zhe Student Lectures on Missions at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, for 1906-1907. 
With appendixes. Revell. $1.25, net; postage, 9 
cents. ) 


The Life of George Matheson.—Students of George 
Matheson’s works are pretty sure to feel a desire to 
know something of the man. Dr. Macmillan’s story 
of the life of ‘*‘ Edinburgh’s blind preacher ” gratifies 
this desire in ample measure, and shows that_a re- 
markable personal history lay behind Matheson’s 
abundant literary production. That he was blind, 
everybody knows. How he bore the shock of the loss 
of sight, emerged into his wonderful cheerfulness, 
and did three men’s work, as preacher, pastor, and 
author, is a chapter of biography of unsurpassable 
interest. Less is told us of the sudden closing of his 
inward eye, and his lapse into skepticism during his 
first pastorate at Inellan. Yet it was that experience 


which made him unique among Scottish thinkers in ° 


his sympathy with men similarly tried, and his bold 
solution of such difficulties. No man was ever freer 
from the ‘‘dour,” dogmatic temper of the land of 
Knox and Rutherford, not even Henry Drummond 
or John Watson. Matheson stands beside John 
Brown and Robert Louis Stevenson in the charm of 
his manner. Naturally he drew friends to his side 
in great numbers, and the book is especially valuable 
in showing him in this relation, and in exhibiting 
the devotion with which his sister gave up her life to 
his manifold labors. (The Life of George Matheson, 
By D. Macmillan, M.A., D.D. Armstrong. $2.00, 
net; postage, 26 cents.) 


For the Progressive Sunday-school Worker.— 
The general secretary of the Religious Education 
Association, the Rev. Henry Frederick Cope, has 
written a book entitled, ‘‘ The Modern Sunday-School 
in Principle and Practice.” It is a scholarly treat- 
ment of the problem in its larger aspects, but not 
forbidding to the average reader because it is schol- 
arly. The author places genuine and convincing 
emphasis upon the desirability of holding scholars by 
the merit of the work done, and by proper grading, 
rather than by gimcrack devices.. In the chapter on 
The Superintendent, the paragraph on ‘‘His Dan- 
gers’’ should be printed in bold type and hung up 
before every superintendent, for weekly study and 
contemplation. The reader is not allowed to lose 
sight of the emphatic conviction of the author that 
the graded lesson should displace the present ‘ uni- 
form” lesson. There is a danger that the superin- 
tendent (whose name is legion) who rightly believes 
in the lesson system which has made the modern 
Sunday-school possible, may be discouraged if he 
open the book at the chapter on The Curriculum, and 
thus miss the other choice help that the book gives. 
And that would be a serious loss to him ; for any 
thinking officer or teacher can get help enough 
from the book to make himself a new force in his 
work, all a-quiver with eagerness and thoroughness 
and a sanctified plan. (Zhe Modern Sunday-School 
in Principle and Practice. By the Rev. Henry 
Frederick Cope. Revell, $1, net; postage, 1ocents.) 


Some Hymns and Hymn Writers.—Dr. Bodine 
illustrates the Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by a Seniibeens and readable book with por- 
traits of many authors, several of which will be new 
and welcome to American readers. There is noth- 
ing of the severity of the professional hymnologist 
either in the general arrangement of the work or in 
the treatment of each writer. There is little attempt 
at literary criticism. Dr. Bodine tells his reader the 
facts which interest himself, and thus keeps the work 
within the lines of popular interest. The greater 
writers have chapters to themselves ; the next in im- 
portance are grouped into chapters, or are noticed in 
biographical paragraphs. The accounts of Augustus 
Muhlenberg and Phillips Brooks are good, and illus- 
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trate the author’s way of gathering information from 
all quarters and getting it into readable form. He 
has no technical categories of criticism. He enjoys 
all sorts of hymns which have real merit ; and he 
tells his readers what he likes, and helps them to like 
it also. While the book is concerned with the 
hymnary of but one church, it really covers the chief 
contents of all our books of praise, so catholic have 
we become within half a century in America. Natu- 
rally Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology is the author's 
dependence on difficult points ; and it is worthy of 
notice, as showing the growth of interest in the sub- 
ject, that that book has just reached a second, re- 
vised edition. (Some Hymns and Hymn Writers. 
Winston. By William B. Bodine, D. $3.00, net; 
postage, 26 cents.) 





| For Children at Home 





The Magic Touch 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


N the edge of the Black Forest, 
’Neath the mountain’s frowning brow, 
In a tiny little cottage 
Lived a tiny little frau. 
All day she cooked, and swept, and scrubbed, 
Without a thought of rest, 
Until the sun had gone to bed 
Down in the crimson west. 


Perchance, you think, she lived alone, 
Among her pots and pans. 

Oh, no! for there were Elsa, Gretchen, 
Carl, and little Hans. 

But you will feel a sadness, 
If you have a heart that’s kind, 

To learn these little people, every 
One of them, were blind ! 


They never saw a bowl that needed 
Washing, nor a cup; 

They never saw things lying roun 
That should have been picked up; 
They never saw how fast their mother’s 

Hair was turning gray ; 
In fact, these children were in quite 
A melancholy way. ® 


One day the fairy Good-Will came 
A-wandering through the wood, 
And peeped in through the window, 
As a proper fairy should. 

She saw the little blind ones, and, 
Of children being fond, 

She touched each eyelid gently 
With her shining silver wand. 


Behold a marvel! First, the children 
‘Look with startled eyes ; 

Then Elsa seizes broom, and ach! the 
Dust, how swift it flies ! 

Carl sees the empty woodbox —never 
Saw the thing before ! 

And hastes to fill, his wooden shoes 
A-clattering on the floor. 


And Gretchen mends the fire, 
And she turns the pancakes too ; 
And chubby little Hansel looks 
To see what he can do. 
Then the little fairy Good-Will went 
A-smiling on her way, 
Well pleased to see the miracle 
Her magic wrought that day. 


On the edge of the Black Forest, 
*Neath the mountain’s frowning brow, 
In a cheery little cottage 
Lives a cheery little frau ; 
And her needles click-clack gaily, for 
Her work is lessened much 
Since the children’s eyes were opened 
By the fairy’s magic touch. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


> 4 
Robert’s Snowball 


By Annie Louise Berray 


OBERT was eight years old and had never seen 

a snowball. He had seen snow, but it was 

miles and miles away, on the top of Mt, Lowe, 

and Robert lived at the foot of the mountain. Roses 

blossomed out of doors all winter in Robert’s yard, 
for this was in Southern California. 

Papa had promised him that as soon as he was big 
enough he would take him up the mountain to see 
the snow. There was a railway going up part of the 
way and then a long walk took them to the top. 

Robert used to sit under the orange tree by the 
porch and look at the snow. He wondered what it 
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tasted like. It looked so much like sugar that he 
thought it must be sweet. 

One morning after it had rained hard for three 
days Robert came out of doors to find the sun shin- 
ing and Mt, Lowe white at the top. 

‘*How would you like to climb Mt. Lowe to-day, 
Robert?” asked his father. 

Robert was too happy to say anything, so he 
turned three handsprings and ran into the house for 
his mittens. His grandmother, who lived in the East, 
did not know how warm California is, so she had 
sent Robert a pair of red mittens the year before. 
Mama had put them away, saying : 

‘You can wear them when you climb Mt, Lowe.” 

Think how you would feel if, on the Fourth of July, 
you were to put on your heavy winter clothes and 
wear mittens, That is how Robert felt when he 
Castede but before he reached the top he was almost 
cold. 

After the car had taken them more than half-way 
up they began to walk. In a little while they came 
to the snow. Robert shouted for joy and pulling off 
his mittens picked up a big handful. He dropped it 
very quickly. 

‘*Oh,” he cried, ‘‘ it’s cold,” and then how every- 
one laughed at him. 

It was not long, though, before Robert was having 
one of the best times he has ever had in his life. He 
snowballed and made a snow-man and jumped in 
snow-drifts until he was so tired his father had to 
carry him part of the way going back to the car. 

No one saw Robert put a snowball in his pocket 
ust as they started. ‘‘ Jimmie and I can play with 
t to-morrow,” he said to himself. 

When he was eating his supper his mother said : 

‘Robert what makes your coat so wet?” 

He put his hand in his pocket. It was filled with 
water. 

‘*Oh, dear,” he cried ‘* I put a snowball in there and 
r.ow it’s gone.” 

Watton, N. Y. 





| Worth Repeating | 
A Friend to Man 


By Sam Walter Foss 





[Years ago, in the classroom of the celebrated Harkness, professor of 
Greek in Seen College—as it then was—a young man was called on 
to translate. To this day, he says, he does not know how accurately 
he read, but what he made from the text in hand included this sen- 
tence: ‘‘ He was a friend to man, and he lived in a house by the side 
of the road.”’ “ There is a poem in that sentence,” thought the young * 
man as he sat down. There was indeed a poem in it, but he did not 
write it for nearly twenty years. All that time, though, the words as 
he had translated them stayed with him, and he was then able to write 
a poem which has made a deep impression on many lives, With Mr. 
Foss’ kind permission, it is reprinted here. It was copyrighted 


in 1897.] 


HERE are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 
There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze a path 
Where highways never ran. 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by,— 

The men that are good, the men that are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


1 see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
‘The men that press on with the ardor of hope, 
And the men that are faint with the strife. 
And I turn not away from their smiles and their 
tears,— 
Both parts of an Infinite plan, 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height, 

That the road stretches on through the long afternoon 
And passes away to the night. 

Yet still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan; 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man that lives alone. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go. by. 
They are: good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish; so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
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Why Not Attend 
The International Convention 
At Our Expense? 


Louisville, Kentucky, the Convention city; the time, June 
18-23, 1908. Why not be among the 2,500 or more Sunday- 
school workers who will attend that great Sunday-school 
gathering ? 

The International is the most representative, the most 
inspiring, event of the Sunday-school calendar in North 
America. You meet there the leaders of the Sunday-school 

—host—members of the Lesson Committee and Executive Com- 
mittee, expert field workers, lesson-help writers, editors and 
publishers, college professors and other educational leaders. 

Great modern movements in Bible study and Bible teach- 
ing will be presented from the platform and in conferences,— 
the choice of Sunday-school lessons ; mission study, illustrated 
with moving pictures; the work of pastor and layman, of 
the Adult, Temperance, Teacher- Training, and Home 
Departments. 

You want to go. Why not do it at the expense of 
The Sunday School Times? Ask on a postal about the 
Louisville Expense Plan. You will not regret it. 
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Study-Helps for 
the Gospel of John 


A Chart 
of Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


Four simple sketches showing in de- 
tail the travels of Christ from point to 
point; accompanied by an outline of 
events. A compact ready-reference 
chart, folded within stiff covers, mak- 
ing a booklet 3%x6% inches. For 
teacher or scholar; for home use or 
use in class. 20 cents each. 





The Deity of Jesus Christ 
According to the Gospel of John 


By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 
JUST ISSUED 


Dr, Pratt makes a careful analysis of 
the Gospel of John, and enumerates the 
elements in the Gospel which witness to 
the deity of Christ—as, the miracles, 
the crucifixion, the resurrection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The New York Observer, of Decem- 
ber 26, 1907, says: ‘* The book is par- 
* ticularly valuable for use in.connection 
with the International Lessons for the 
first six months of 1908.’’ 

50 cents, net, postpaid ; cloth-bound, 
165 pages. . 


Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 
By M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


A very simple eight-page pamphlet, 
showing probable time and place of 
events, and indicating where each event 
is mentioned in the Gospel narratives, 
10 cents in paper; 25 cents folded 
within stiff covers. 
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The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


Showing manners and customs and 
geographical sites. A picture for each 
2 lesson, anda map. 10 cents a quarter. 


Light and Shade Relief Map 2 
of Palestine 


It is like a view of the land from a 
balloon, showing principal places and 
elevations and depressions. Smaller 
maps, 25 cents and 50 cents; wall 
map, $2.00. 


The Gospel 
According to John 


Textonly. Limp cloth cover, 23¢x4% 
inches. 3 cents each, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WAYS OF WORKING IN 





Birthdays and Absentees 


T IS a good thing, as far as possible, to keep 
track of Home Department members 
when they move away, striving to keep 

them on the list, and mailing lesson papers 
to them, if out of town, until they are estab- 
lished in some other church, It is a good 
thing to write to the town to which they have 
| moved, or, if to a city, to a church of their 
|own denomination nearest to where they 
| live, asking some one to look after them and 
| get them interested in the church. At these 
| times of changing from one place to another, 
it is so easy to drop out, often unintention- 
| ally, from all church connections and inter- 
ests unless there is a helping hand extended, 
or some one is on the lookout for them. 

Birthday letters, written by the superin- 

tendent to the members, is one of the great- 
est ways of doing good there is in Home 
Department work. A great task? Yes, 
But a superinténdent who has probably three 
hundred members in her department, says 
these birthday letters which she writes to her 
members have been the means of doing more 
good than anything else she has ever done 
| for them. It is in this wayshe gets in heart- 
to-heart touch with them. Next to a letter 
| is a birthday card with a little Home Depart- 
ment greeting on,—something to remind 
them you are thinking of them.—ZU/a Louise 
Hackett, Philadelphia. 
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Who Should be Invited to Join? 
ft ee thinks first of the mothers. If their 


children attend a Sunday-school, ask 





partment, so that when the children happen 
to ask. some question about the lesson they 
may be better able to answer it. It will 
double the efficiency and interest of the Sun- 
day-school, and it will increase the respect 
of the'children for the mother. 
thé mothers live too far from church and 
Sunday-school to send the little ones. Then 
urge joining the Home Department so that 
they can teach the lesson at home. 

Invalids and ‘‘shut-ins ’’ naturally belong 
to the Home Department, and they seldom 
need much urging. It isa window into their 
lives—-a door out. The cheer and widening 
interest in life that come from linking them- 
selves with Bible students all over the world 





give a new and healthful impulse that is | 


often as good as medicine. Get all the in- 

| valids. See that the sick-room is supplied 
with news—the best news—the news of the 
Kingdom. 

‘There are boys and girls who cannot at- 
tend Sunday-school because they have to 
help at home on that day. They can get to 
church perhaps, but for one reason or an- 
other cannot be spared to go to both services. 
They yield to circumstances the more easily 
because they are getting to feel **too big ”’ 
for Sunday-school, anyway. They belong to 
| the Home Department, above all and above 

everybody. See that they are where they 
belong. You can get them if you try.—J/7s. 
A. B. Bryant, Boston, Mass. 
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Stories of Five Classes 


UST as the departments in the main 
t school are subdivided into classes, so 
the Home Department is subdivided 
into groups, which correspond with the classes 
in the main school. ‘The word ‘*‘class’’ im- 
plies a teacher ; the word ‘‘ group”’ implies 
a leader; and as the latter is true to the 
nature of the Home Department work, the 
terminology, though new, might well be used. 
But inasmuch as the word ‘‘class’’ is used 
by all the publishers of our supplies, and 
we are accustomed to its usage, the word 
**class’’ will be adhered to. 
| be ‘taken not to confound the Home De- 
partment class with the home class work 
which is found to be so successful in many 
places. 
There are five kinds of classes in 
Home Department : 
1. The Individual Class, where the class 
| is composed of one in a family who belongs 
to the Home Department. The 


the 


In the B. household every one but Grandma 


belonged to the Sunday-school, and she did 
want to so much! When the school inau- 
gurated the Home Department, Grandma 
joined, and when the rest of the family were 
at church and school, grandma had her 
Sunday-school all by herself. She had the 
order of service, and she knew the lesson, 
but she recited it to an imaginary teacher. 
She sang the hymns that went with the les- 
son, and if she did sing off the key, there 
was no one to criticise. She knew that there 
were six others who were visited by the same 
delightful lady that called on her, and that 
together they were a real class. If she was 
especially impressed with some point in the 
lesson, she would write about it to Mrs. G., 
who belonged to her class, Every week she 
would write to some member and receive at 
least one letter herself. Of course she was 
a ‘*shut-in,’? but she was not ‘*counted 
out ’’ because of that, and that means much 
to such people, 

2. The Family Class, where two or 
more members of the family belong to the 
Department and study the lesson together. 

Mr. G. was an engineer on the railroad, 
He got home about noon each Sunday. He 
belonged to the Home Department, and so 
did his wife. The three-months’-old baby 
belonged to the Cradle Roll, and the two 
boys were in the Sunday-school. Mr. G. 





the mothers to join the Home De- | 


Sometimes | 


| would ‘‘wash up” and eat his lunch, and 
‘then, with his wife, would study the lesson 
| of the day together by the baby’s cradle. 
| Often after the lesson had been talked over, 
| with their Bibles on their knees, they would 
| talk of the children and their hopes for them: 
He always waited until the lads came home 
from the school to greet them and hear of 
the teachings they had received, and then 
| went to bed for his hard-earned rest. 
| 3. The Neighborhood Class, where sev- 
| eral families in the neighborhood belong to 
| the Department and come together for their 
| lesson study. Neighborhood classes are 
greatly liked in the country districts. 
| *There were cight members of the Depart- 
| ment living within a block’ of each other. 
| None of them seemed to have a great inter- 
est in the work. They were old ladies, and 
| all had grandchildren. The Visitor asked 
| them all to meet her at her home, which was 
within the block, and they had a social hour 
together. She broached the plan of their 
meeting round at one another’s homes each 
week to study the lesson together, and to 
talk over various items of interest that would 
| be common. They were delighted with the 
plan, and at once put it into operation. The 
neighborhood class was a success. They 
enjoyed it so much that others in that neigh- 
borhood who could not attend the sessions 
of the school asked to come in, and in five 
months the class grew to twenty-five. One 
afternoon a-week they meet for social fellow- 
ship, and at the Sunday-school hour on Sun- 
day they meet for their Bible study. Once 
in a while they have the pleasure of a visit 
from the Sunshine Band, and they believe 
that no class is more favored than their 
neighborhood class, 


: 4. The Correspondence Class is com- 


posed of those who are non-resident and 
absent members; letters take the place of 
calls and reports, and supplies are sent by 
mail. : 

Jack B. had always belonged to the Sun- 
day-school and was a goed boy, although he 
had never made any public confession of his 
religion. When he joined the army and was 
sent to the Philippines, many said that he 
was leaving behind all the good influences, 
and would soon come to ruin in that coun- 
try. But the superintendent got Jack to 
join the Home Department, and when he 





Care should | 


average | 
Visitor can care for seven such in her class. 





went away his Bible and quarterly went with 
him. Every month the correspondence Vis- 
itor-wrote him a long, chatty letter about the 
boys and girls at the church and the news at 
home. After Jack had been away six months 
he wrote home: ‘‘ I am glad that I have had 
something to help me keep straight. Many 
of the fellows here were decent enough chaps 
at home, but down here they do not seem 
to think that it matters whether they are 
clean or not. I might be tempted myself— 


one gets so homesick, and really desperate, 
| at times; but the knowledge that the folks 
at home, and especially the people at church, 
have faith in me, and trust me, and then, the 
study of the Book that always helps one, 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 





have kept me straight so far, 
_ that it will continue to do so, if 1 am faith- 
ful.’’ 

Grace S. was going abroad to study music. 
She was full of ambition, and her mother 
had fears that she would let her ambition 
crowd out all the higher traits of her charac- 
ter. One of Grace’s intimate friends was the 
correspondence Visitor, and she got Grace 
to join the correspondence class of the Home 
Department. She asked Grace to keep a 
journal and write a little every Sunday for 
the benefit of the members who would never 
see Germany. The letters began to come, 
and letters were sent, and in a letter that 
Grace wrote to her mother she said; ‘I 
never realized what a helpful thing it was to 
me to be a member of the Home Depart- 
ment. Sunday is something of a gala day in 
our little club, and sometimes things are 
done that I know would not meet with your 
approval, but I have asked to be excused 
from the Sunday dinners and fétes that are 
so common to the students here, and I really 
think that I enjoy writing out the things that 
are worth while, for the dear ones at home, 
much more than for the ‘ good times’ of my 
friends,’”’ 

5. The School Class. 
members of the Home Department who can 
occasionally attend the sessions of the school, 
For such it is fitting that some special 
place be reserved, and a regular teacher 
provided. 

In one school a small room was set apart 
for this class, and a vase of flowers always 
breathed a welcome to the members. The 
teacher always used the lecture method, giv- 
ing time for the members of the class to 
question him at the close. This became one 
of the most popular classes of the school. 
Every member of the Home Department 
that. could, found her way to the school Home 
Department class as often as possible. Hus- 
bands accompanied their wives, and thus 
became interested in the scheol,- A school 
Home Department class is rather paradoxi- 


and I know | 





There are many | 


cal, but itis practicable,— From ‘$ The Home | 


Department of To-Day,’’ by Mrs. Flora V. | 


Stebbins. 
Times Co., 25 cents, postpaid, 


“ 
Is It Practical ? 


UT what practical work does the Home 

Department do? is frequently asked. 

The report for 1907 of the flourishing 

Department of the First Presbyterian Bible 

School, Utica, New York, is a good answer. 

These extracts from the report are sugges- 
tive : 

‘* When we began, early in 1903, a friend 
remarked that he never saw a Home De- 
partment that lived more than five years. 
He can see one now. We are entering our 
sixth year with two hundred members, quite 








Wise Clerk 
Quits Sandwiches and Coffee for Lunch 


The noon-day lunch for the Depart- 
ment clerks at Washington is often a 
most serious question. 

‘‘ For fifteen years,” writes one of these 
cletks, ‘‘I have been working in one of 
the Gov’t Departments. About two years 
ago I found myself every afternoon, with 
a very tired feeling in my head, trying to 
get the day’s work off my desk. 

‘‘T had heard of Grape-Nuts as a food 
for brain and nerves centers, soI began 
to eat it instead of my usual heavy break- 
fast, then for my lunch instead of sand- 
wiches and coffee. 

‘‘In a very short time the tired feeling 


in the head left me, and ever since then | 


the afternoon's work has been done with | 
as much ease and pleasure as the morn- 
ing’s work. 

‘‘Grape-Nuts for two meals a day has 
worked, in my case, just as advertised, 
producing that reserve force and supply 
of energy that does not permit one to 
tire easily—so essential to the successful 
prosecution of one’s life work.” ‘‘ There’s 
a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Published by The Sunday School | 
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alive, and, most of us, enjoying the weekly 
study of our Bible lessons. We pray most 
for those least interested, because they do 
not know what they are losing. 

‘*In this busy life, the excuse ‘no time’ 
is naturally a frequent one, But we promise, 
as members of the Home Department, to 
give half an hour a week to this study. There 
are three hundred and thirty-six half-hours in 
a week, Some of us find it helpful to take 
a few minutes each day to read the few verses 
marked, ‘A Home Reading for Every Day.’ 
Even when we have taken our Bible un- 
willingly, on a busy morning, and opened it 
with a word of prayer, it is wonderful how 
the words glow with interest. It certainly 
seems wise to take a little time here to get 
acquainted with the Christ with whom we 
expect to live hereafter, 

**We have registered, in 1907, 208 ; lost by 
death, one ; by removal, two; by lack of in- 
terest, two; and by entrance into a Sunday- 
school class, one. We have gained thirty 
new members, and regained seven who had 
left. We have sixteen Visitors. _Number of 
calls made by Visitors, 501; number of les- 
sons reported, 5,708. 

‘* During the year $90 was given to Home 
Missions and to Sunday-school work, while 
$83 went to the support of foreign mission- 
aries. The expense of the Department 
was $51.”’ 
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Arousing County and State 


T WOULD be well if in every county 
there were a county Home Department 
superintendent who would frequently 

go from place to place holding conferences 
and stimulating the work generally. These 
conferences are very helpful, as they bring the 
workers together where there may be a gen- 
eral exchange of ideas. 

Some energetic person in every state, who 

is able to give considerable of his or her time, 


| could. also accomplish much in extending 


the Home Department by going about, com- 
ing in contact with the county superintendents 
and the individual schools. Every school.in 
the state should be visited during the year. 
In the state of Massachusetts, where such a 
worker was employed by the State Sabbath 
School Association, the result in one year 
was a gain of eighty-three Departments, with 
a membership of 2,842. 

A county Home Department Day, when 
all the pastors in the county would be asked 
to preach a sermon on this subject, is often 
productive of good resalts. In churches 
where there is a Home Department, let it be 
a time when all the members shall be espe- 
cially invited and made to feel that itis their 
service. If there is no department, let it be 
a time to do everything possible to encourage 
the starting of one. 

May there not also be greater: recognition 
of the Home Department on convention pro- 
grams? Instead of there being a conference 
where only those interested are likely to at- 
tend, let it be brought before the whole con- 
vention in such a way that those not interested 
may hear more about it, and thus become 
interested.—Zl/a Louise Hackett, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

% 


What Is Accomplished 


“? HY should we have a Home De- 
partnient when there are already 
so many departments of work in 

the Sunday-school ?’’ The question is thus 

answered in avery practical way in the Home 

Department Leaflet issued by the Interna- 

tional Sunday School Association : 


t. It interests parents and adults in the 
school. 
2. It increases the membership of_the regular | 
school. 
3" 
study. 
4. It unites families in Bible study. 
5. It establishes and re-establishes family 
altars. 
6 It wins many back to the church that have | 
wandered away. 
7. It wins many to Christ and the church. 
8. It opens a delightful field for Christian 
service. 
g. It multiplies the number and increases the 
efficiency of Christian homes, 


The Rev. Robert Pogue, 


ago Hon. John Wanamaker several vears 
© selected to take his place aS teacher of 
hfs celebrated Bible Union, in writing of 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


says that ‘there is nothing published like 
them ;” and adds: ‘I find no help does me 
the same service in getting a scientific grasp 
of the lesson and in getting at the heart of 
the lesson.” 


Sample of ed s Pie on the International Sunday- 
hool Lessons sent on request. 


ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. 


All the world’s books and Sunday-school oa 
in addition to our own, 











The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a Bible which every one 
can understand. It re- 
quires no scholarly knowl- 
edge to interpret the 
meaning, and no dictionary 
to explain obsolete words, phrases and 
expressions. It makes everything clear. 

For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 

Interesting Booklet Sent Free 

Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work, It will give you a true idea of -what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 
religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for 50 years. 


37 a East 18th Street, New York 














Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
Price, $1.00, net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














BIBLE STUDY BOOK FREE 
A complete SYNOPSIS OF BIBLE. STUDY 
of great value to all students of the Word. 
Send postal-card request to 
OFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE. SCHOOL 
OOM 940. = © 150 Nassau STREET, New York. 


BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oska lowa. 


ASTER 
SERVICES 


‘¢ Lilies of Easter ’’ 














in stamps, with your name and address, 
CENTS 
lection helps, besides our 112-page cata- 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Keligious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
¢ copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will becllowall 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES © 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 

5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. ‘T. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearl or half- 

early subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
z mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, untless by special request. 

Enough copies , any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HALLOWED HY NS 


son ot IRA D. 
worTH wus jUST PUB OUT OF CURIOSITY 


100 = aew Lag JUST BLISHED Teedings 
Boards S25 loth fly 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable copies mailed to “ earnest ingutrers”’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN_CO., New York or Chicago 





of the 
nion at 











Commencement Invitations an 
Fs INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN 100 for $3.50 


Ann ts, etc.engraved & printed 

Latest styles, best quelle '. ont prepaid Ariane 
~— case 75c. 

Visiting Cards } statione Write fa ae =m soles. 


The Estabrook Press,26 Head 





When answering advertisements mention this paper. 


DO YOUR OWN, PRINTING 


£5 Press prints cai 
k, sewepnees press "$18. a 
book, maker. All easy, rules sent. Write 
tactor for PRESS CO ey type, paper, etc. 
eriden, Conn. 


| Classified savers 


Shorthand 


PARAGON SHORTHAND.—Learned in one week, 

Valuable invention by ae stenographer; not by 
mere theorist. Speed capacity be one reach of the 
hand. Easiest to read. Address Semen Shorthand 
Institute, 15 Camp Street, New Orleans, 


Patents 



























(Music and word edition) 
will bring cumaiete sample packet con- 
logue of Easter cards, boo lets, novelties, wall hangers, 


‘* Easter in Scripture and Song’”’ 
taining one each of the above services ; 
bookmarks, and innumerable Sunday-school supplies. 
FOR SCHOOLS 


(Music edition only) 
also illustrated circular of Easter col- 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
Price for introduction, $35 per hundred. 





It secures home co-operation in lesson- | 


| tunes. Send 200. ustin, First Pres» 
| dbyterian Sunday-school, Monmouth, /il. 

| ‘* The finest Sunday-school hymnal ever pub- | 
| lished. Send 200."—C. #. Hubach, Choir Mas- 
| ter, Lawrence, Kansas. 

| Returnable sample copy FREE for examination. 


|A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 








Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 











‘* Filled with bright, sweet, swinging, singable | 
—T. M. 


| PATEN’ rs cbtsinel ed toads a and trade marks registered. Ap- 

plications carefully drawn. Moderate charges. 
Our booklet “Concerning Patents’’ mailed free. 
| Calver & Calver, Patent ADormays, Washington, D. C. 
(Formerly Examiners U.S. Patent Office.) 





Physical Culture 


TH E PLEUROMETER. Price, $2.00. 
velop lun wer and proper breathing. In daily 
use in the Yale Gymnasium, and is endorsed by 
| the — Send for booklet. Yale postals come 





It will de- 


MH. Bird, 102 Park Avenue, New Haven, Conn, 


Agents Wanted 








300 every month selling. wonderful seven-piece 
Kitchen Set. nd for sworn statement of $12 
aily profit. Outfit free. 





S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 G. St., Dayton, O, 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no seg ond like cleanly 
surroundings. That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 



























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘* improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
duc ted small se- 


Sata Matt SOO fesse 


ey: eee summer tour. J. Grah 
Pain. _Lawrence School, Box | ross M, Piispacene Pa, 





Personally con- 











Got Mad 
When Told that Coffee Hurt Him 


One of the evidences that coffee is 
injurious to the nervous system is the 
fact that many persons who are addicted 
to its use grow wrathy when the sug- 
gestion is made that coffee causes them 
to ‘‘ flare up”’ so easily. 

A-doctor writes : 

‘* Coffee three times a day—I thought 
I could not get along without it. I was 
never well, prone to get excited and 
often trembled, but any suggestion that 
coffee was not good for me made me 
furious. 

‘*T noticed the tendency to become 
excited was growing on me. My hands 
and feet were cold, fingers looked shriv- 
eled, liver inactive, constipated, coated 
tongue, bad breath and general lowered 
vitality. (A perfect picture of caffeine 
poisoning). 

‘‘A friend strongly advised me to give 
up coffee and use Postum, so I tried 
the change a few weeks and found a 
marked improvement in temper, nerves 
and general condition. I felt so firm 
that I thought I could go back to coffee. 
Three times I tried it, but always had to 
quit coffee and return to Postum. 

‘* Being a physician with a large prac- 
tice and plenty of experience, it was 
hard for me to believe that coffee could 
have such a profound effect on my sys- 
tem. Perhaps my fondness for the bev- 
erage made me loath to admit its ill ef- 
fects. 

‘* For several years now I have ordered 


hundreds of patients to quit coffee and | 


Well, he may do it in perfectly natural 
ways. We may not ask for miraculous re- 
| vealings. 





am, | 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, March 1. Topic—Songs of the 


Heart. III. How God leads Men. 
(Psa. 23. Consecration 
Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—God our Guide (Gen 31 : 3-13). 
TUEs.—By a pillar of fire (Exod. 13 : 17- 


22). 
WED.—Teaches us his way (Psa. 25 


: 8- 
12). 
‘THURS.— We shall not stumble ( Prov.3 :6- 
23). 
FRI.—Into the promised land (Jer. 2 : 4-6). 


Sat.—Answering prayer (Jas. 1 : 5-8). 











Tell how God's Word has been a lamp to 
your feet. 


Relate an instance of the Spirit’s guidance. 


Tell how God has led by failures and disape 
pointments. 


OD has a will for each man to do, a way 
for each man to follow. He has left 
men free to reject this will and refuse 

this way. -If they do reject and refuse there 
is still a government of God, and the man 
who has been unwilling to do God’s best 
will and to accept .God’s best way does some- 
thing less than the best. God uses it in his 
plan, but the best, the thing God chose as best 
for the man, has been lost, and the loss of it 
leaves its mark on the world. 


And God not only has this will and way 
for each man and wants each man to find it, 
but he does all he can, we reverently be- 
lieve and say, to get each man to find it and 
follow it. God does seek to lead men. 
He is 1eady with guidance. He does answer 
prayer for direction. If we commit our way 
unto the Lord, he will direct our path. 
How will he do it and whither ? 


‘* We may not climb the Heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 


‘* But warm, sweet, tender, even yet, 
A present help is he."’ 


These four lines, brought together from two 
different stanzas of one of Whittier’s sweetest 
hymns, tell us his method. He guides by 
the influence of his presence, and if we want 
to know what is his way for us, let us ask, 
‘* What is the way wherein I can walk with 
Him ?”’ 





Hardness, pain, discipline, disappointment, 
are not evidences that the way in which we are 
called to walk is not God’s way. His way 
is the way of righteousness, Whatever works 
out righteousness in us and others is: his 
way. 

The way in which we go is told in this 
Psalm and in the parable of Christ; it is the 
way in which the Shepherd leads his sheep, 
calling them by his voice. ‘In whatever 
direction they turn,’’ says Mr. Jowett, ‘‘ they 
can hear the call of the Shepherd. (1) The 
voice of yesterday. ‘My sheep hear my 
voice.’ The disciples of the Master can in- 
terpet the voice that calls to them from the days 
of the past. The ‘days that have been’ yield 
their instruction to the days that are, and the 
instinct of to-day is refined and chastened by 
the fight and failures and victories of yester- 
day. The present gains in riches by the wit- 
ness of the past. 

**(2) The voice of to-day. ‘To-day if ye 
will hear his voice.’ The Lord’s own peo- 
ple catch the sound of their Master’s voice 


| in the seemingly silent circumstances of to- 


day. They discern his voice in what other 
men, regard only as a dumb drift. They hear 
the new message in the new conditions. 
‘New occasions teach new duties.’ The 
disciple discerns the duty, and in it he hears 
the still small voice of his God. 

(3) ‘‘ The voice of to-morrow... The 
voice that peals to him from the unknown | 


| drives away all his fears. 


have prescribed Postum instead, with | 


good results to the patients and more 
prompt response to my _ medicines.” 
‘‘There’s a Reason.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
in pkgs. 


** The Road to Wellville,” 


‘** Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, | 
The voice of Jesus sounds o'er land and | 


sea, 
And laden souls, by thousands meekly 
stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their- weary steps to 
Thee.’ ’’ 





A Savings 

Account 

Bearing 

6 Per Cent 
Interest and absolutely 


secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with one of 
the strongest trust companies in Balti- 
more, is surely an ideal investment. 
Money to bear this rate must be left on 
Certificate of Deposit for two years, but 
it is absolutely secured and the interest 
is paid by check every six months. 


On deposits subject to withdrawal 
at any time 5 per cent is paid. 


Write for the 6 per cent booklet. It tells 
the whole story. 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 














FARM 
} worrenses 12 


INVESTMENT 


Not affected by stock panics or financial 
stringency. Income sure. 

Our Mortgages never exceed one-third 
actua! valuation of properties. 

Every farm examined by our salaried 
inspectors. 
Interest collected and remitted without 

nse to investors. 

ur Field, the rich and wonderful 
NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., McSLESTER, 


ex 

















R 3 CENTS WE SELL A DOUBLE 
yards) of wall paper. 26 cents will buy. ecvough. paper 
cover a fair sized room, walls, border, ceiling, etc, 


ROLL (16 


We make this fay a in Our own factory in endless 
varieties, and we. furnish handsome sample sets and 
art wall paper color books free to those who ask for 
them. ‘ou are interested in wall paper, look at 
the W: a oper De artment in one of our late Big, 
Ca If you haven’t the Big Book borrow yee 
aclenmor: 8 or on a postal card address 


Address 
SEARS, "pape art Book & CO., CHICAGO, TLL. 


THE GREAT CHURCH ® | G HT 





dimensions. ngoe of Light and 
estimate free. -P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., 












The best place for rest 
or recreation or recupera- 
tion at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them, 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN 





ON THE BEACH 














x Log 3 me your af Wall Paper Samples | 








For eiectriz, gas, OF oil. Send 
New York. 





1907 a Prosperous Year we. 
New York Reatty Owners Co. 


TO INVESTORS— 

Don’t you think the 1907 record of this Com- 
pany a pretty good one? 

Considering it was a year of financial depres- 
sion and panic; a year when listed Stocks and 
Bonds of all kinds dropped way down in value 
and business generally was handicapped by lack 
of funds. 

In face of these conditions the New York 
Realty Owners Co. shows for 1907: 

A gain yh ney enews of over $863,000 
—About 80 

A gain in total Resources peat $1,600,812 to 
$2,507,073—Over $900,000. 

A gain in Capital of over $300,000. 

A gain in Surplus from $230,000 to $604,000. 
ge 150 per cent. 

A gain in total Capital and Surplus from 

$1,393,000 to $2,076,000. Nearly 50%. 

An increase in profits paid to Shareholders, 
of over $20,000. 


An increase in amount on hand available 
for Dividends of over $30,000. 


Isn’t this a great gain under the circumstances ? 

Does it not show real strength under adverse 
conditions? Is not such a growth an assurance 
of stability at all times ? 

You cannot do better than place any funds you 
may have for income-investment or for accumu- 
lation with the Management of this Company. 


Preferred Shares pay 6% Guaranteed. 
Common Shares pay full Business Profits. 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 


Write for Booklet T. at 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Ferry’s Seeds 
are the best known and 
the most reliable seeds grow 
Every package has behind it the reputation 
of a house whose business standards are the 
highest in the trade. 


Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants. It contains colored plates, many 
engravings, and full ge eee B. prices and directions 
for'D plantin over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
Flower | ‘Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


DO. M. FERRY. & ©0,, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts. of our new 
Karly Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
go days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 
colors. All 5 pkts. with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for roc. post- 
aid. Will make 5 love. 
y beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 

Catalogue for 1908 
---Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties--- Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Shrubs, Fruits, r50 pages, 
500 cuts, many- plates--- 
will be mailed Free to 
all whoask for it. 


Floral Park, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA FARMS a HOMES 


Productive soil, mild, aanlany climate. Splendid 
markets. Write for catalog 
R. B. CHAFFI N ball cO., * Inc., Richmond, Va. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
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' The 


Home Department 
of To-Day 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


| 
Mrs. Stebbins tells of the essen- 
tial details connected with a 
successful Home Department ; 
she also tells of the use of the 
Messenger service and other . 
agencies ; in fact, if you want + 
to know anything about the 
Home Department, —before it is 
Started, when it runs smoothly, 
or when it needs a tonic,—Mrs. 
Stebbins’ book will help you. 
It tells of methods tried and 
proved, and gives numerous 
interesting and inspiring inci- 
dents of the work. 
Price, 25 cents, net. 
+ 
. 


Order from your bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
{ 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 H+ H+ HH +H + H+ Hope Hoes pod 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publisher s and the advertiser by shating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








